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ENGLAND AND THE WAR. 

We confess ourselves still sorely puzzled to get at the 
meaning of those amongst us who clamour for British inter- 
ference in the war between Germany and France. What do 
these gentlemen want? What would they do that has 
not been done; and how would they do it? They have 
Mediation on their lips; but, if their language have any 
signification whatever, they must have Intervention in their 
hearts. They insist upon it that England ought to interfere 
to stop the war, to save Paris from destruction, and to obviate 
the dismemberment of France. But how is all this to be 
done? England cannot mediate till she has been asked to 
do so; she cannot intervene unless she is prepared to take 
part in the contest. She might, to be sure, preach modera- 
tion to the one combatant, and, perhaps, submission to the 
other; but then there is smal) likelihood of such preach- 
ment beingrelished by cither. We get nothing but sentimental 
utterances, vague generalities, from the advocates of inter- 
ference. It is of no use to tell us that it would be a mighty 
pity that the magnificent capital of France should be 
battered, shelled, burnt, destroyed; or that the suscepti- 
bilities of Frenchmen should not be too severely tried, or 
their national honour ruthlessly outraged. We feel all that 
as keenly as they do, and deprecate both as warmly. Every- 
one wishes that peace should be made, and that no elements 


of future discord should be engendered. But all that is 
mere commonplace. 

The questions to be decided are—‘ How is the war to be 
stopped ?’’ and “ How is the humiliation of France to be 
hindered ?’’ Mere preaching and giving of good advice will 
accomplish neither the one purpose nor the other. Is Great 
Britain to go farther, and, backing advice by deeds, to take 
an active part in the war? And, if so, can she do it effec- 
tively? We presume that none of the clamourers for 
interference mean that we should take part with 
Germany and compel France to submission; yet if they 
mean that our intervention should be on the side of France, 
as they must obviously do, or they mean nothing at alli, 
have they considered how that intervention can be made 
effective ? We are not a great military Power in the sense 
that Germany is, and France was supposed to be. Our 
forces may suffice for home defence, but they are not cal- 
culated for foreign offensive warfare. In these days of 
monster armies, any contingent we could send to the Conti- 
nent would be almost inappreciable amid the million of com- 
batants who now crowd the soil of France. We could 
not send into the field more than sixty or seventy thousand 
soldiers at most ; and would that force be sufficient to turn 
the scale and drive back the Germans, even supposing that 
no other Power were to follow our example and intervene 


also—but on the other side: a thing that would not only b® 
very likely, but almost certain, to happen. We could, to be 
sure, send our fleet to the North Sea and the Baltic—the 
only places where Prussia can be touched by sea; but 
of what service could the fleet be when it had gone 
there? France, which has an overwhelming prepon- 
derance of naval strength, as compared with Germany, 
has already sent her fleets to the North Sea and the 
Baltic; and what have they been able to effect? Why, 
simply nothing whatever. And could we hope to be more 
successful ? Decidedly not. The combined fleets of Great 
Britain and France accomplished little against the coasts of 
Russia during the Crimean War, either in the North Sea 
or the Baltic. Are the shores of Prussia more vulnerable 
now than those of Russia were then? The French 
fleet has not found them so; and neither should we, or 
both the French and the Prussians are greatly mistaken. As 
our intervention, therefore, could be decisive neither by land 
nor by sea, what is the use of thinking and talking about it ? 

Besides, there is no reason whatever—sentiment apart, and 
looking at the matter from a merely self-interested point of 
view—why we should rush into the quarrel. The Germans 
have nothing to fear from us, and we have nothing to fear 
from the Germans. Germany is not now, nor likely to be 
soon, if ever, in a position to assail Great Britain ; nor is 
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a 
Great Britain in a position effectively to assail Germany. 
The obstacles in the shape of land and water that lie between 
the two countries, if there was nothing else to keep them 
from being enemies, luckily prevent their being trouble- 
some to each other; and as the very same conditions that 
render Great Britain safe from German attack, make Ger- 
many safe from British attack, it is consequently absurd to 
talk of either event. 

But we are led to suppose there may be a way of inter- 
fering that shall be at once effective and safe. If 
so, we shall be glad to be told of it. Were is Sir 
Henry Bulwer Lytton, for instance, who says he knows 
of such a way; but he takes very good care not to 
explain what it is. Sir Henry is a gentleman of ability, and 
large experience to boot ; and we are sure the Ministry and 
the country would be glad to listen if he would but speak 
plainly and tell them what his plan is. But that is exactly 
what he refuses to do; and covers his refusal by dilating 
on the terrible responsibility Ministers incur by letting the 
war goon. Sir Henry, however, is a member of the Great 
Council of the nation ; 
the State ; and upon him, therefore, rests a fearful responsi- 
bility too, Ministers tell us that they see no way of inter- 
fering with dignity, effect, and safety; Sir Henry says he 
sees such a way. Then why does he not show it—to the 
“Cabinet at least, if not to the country at large? 


there is less culpability in lacking light than in pos- 
sessing it and yet keeping it concealed; and the 
last must be Sir Henry's case, if he be as clever 
as he affects to be. The diplomatic jargon about | 


“marring a negotiation by rudely and rashly explain- 
ing at the outset what you would be at,” is out of 
place here. | We all know perfectly well what we would be 
at, and that is the conclusion of peace between France and 
Germany on terms that both can accept; and if Sir Henry 
Sulwer Lytton knows a way of accomplishing that most 
desirable object and yet keeps that knowledge to himself, it 
seems to us that he plays a part that is at once unwise, un- 
patriotic,and inhumane. And all because of respect for certain 
rules of red-tape diplomatic etiquette ! In such circumstances 
as those now before us, we would infinitely prefer the out- 
spoken simplicity of a Franklin to the reticent cunning of a 
Talleyrand; and we invite Sir Henry Bulwer Lytton to 
rise superior to the influences of early diplomatic training, 
to accept the role of the American rather than that of the 
Frenchman ;—in plain terms, to speak out, and thereby 
render, if he can, a great service to his country and to 


humanity 
ed 


THE CHOLERA has broken out at Nizhni- Novgorod, and is fast incressing 
at St Petersburg. 

GENERAL WiMPFFEN AND THE EX-EMPEROR,—The Jndépendance Belge 
publishes the reply of General de Wimpffen to a letter of the Aides-de-Camp 
of the Emperor Napoleon, The General says, among other things :—** The 
note forwarded to the Emperor was as follows :—‘* I have ordered General 
Lebrun to attempt to pass through the Prussian lines in the direction of 
Carignan, Let your Majesty piace yourself among his soldiers ; they will 
consider it an honour to open for you a passage.’ The object of this invita- 
tion was to spare the Emperor the pain of being made a prisoner, and to 
make use of his prestige in order to facilitate a combined movement, with- 
out which it was impossible to cut through. The Emperor did not consent 
to that proposal, and ordered the white flag to be hoisted, unknown to me. 
At the same time his Majesty sent an envoy with a flag of truce to the 
Pruesian head-quarters. In spite of my protest and refusal to negotiate, 
the white flag was not lowered.” ‘“ These acts,” adds the writer, ** spoilt 
the execution of the last offensive movements.” 

NEUTRALITY.—Count Bernstorff complains that England has not been 
benevolently neutral towards Prussia. Benevolent neutrality is as impos- 
sible as partial impartiality, and of course if we had shown any favour to 
Prussia we should have ceased to be neutral. Count Bernstorff complains 
that we have not stopped the export of arms to France. How could it be 
done? The Executive has no more authority to hinder the shipment of 
arms to France than it has to prevent a Cheshire cheesefactor rending 
cheeses to & London cheesemonger, Ought we to have altered our law ? 
Well, it is hardly consistent with neutrality to do so, to the detriment of 
one belli t, whilst the war continues. But, setting that aside, we 


remark the propored alteration of the law would bea violation of a 
univeraally recognised principle of international law—viz., that the trade 
in contraband is not , and that it is the business of the belligerent 


and not of the neutral Power to check or prevent the trade by the capture 


of in transit pds od comers — Le er] international Jaw is 
b upon lprocity or international agreement. Shall 
England fori sale of arms to a belligereut whilst it is permitted in 


other countries? The effect of that would be not to prevent a belligerent 
bu arms, but to deprive the English manufacturer of the trade. Then 
it is mnggested that arms are an exceptionable article of contraband, and 
ought be treated in the same way as ships of war. We perceive a 
marked difference between the two. And where is the list of exceptions to 
end? Prussia has complained of the export of coals and horses as well as 
rifles. Atall events we must not al er our neutrality laws in haste or 
without a full discussion.—Zaw Journal. 


AMENITIES OF GUARDIAN LIFE.—An interesting peep at quiet English 
enardian life may be obtained by studying the evidence given at an investi- 
gation by @ poor-law inspector of certain charges brought against the 
wuardians of St, George’s-in-the-Kast by the chaplain of the workhoure, 
Whatever may be the result of the inquiry, there can be no doubt that any- 
one called upon to fill the post of chaplain at that institution should, among 
other qualifications, be a meek and long-suffering Christian, for the respect 
which, of course, the guardians entertain for his office does not apparently 
prevent them from occasionally swearing at him and threatening to kick 
him. Among other charges, the chaplain alléges that one of the guardians, 
s certain Mr, Dunning, who keeps a publi:-house in Old Gravel-lane, 
encourages the paupers to drink at that hostelry. In support of this 
charge, Mr. Foy (the chaplain) stated that he had on three Sundays seen 
fifty workhouse inmates in Mr. Dunning's house ; that profane placards 
referring to him (the chaplain) were exhibited in the window; that 
some of the paupers returned home the worse for drink; that they 
were led to take things out of the house to pay for drink ; and that on one 
Sunday whea he went to the public-house to remonstrate, Mr. Dunning 
called him a abond and swore at him. At this point of the evidence the 
unhappy cli was interrupted by the irate publican and guardian with 
such violence that Mr. Jennings (the guardian's solicitor) caught hold of 
his client, exclaiming, “ Stop, stop, stop, stop!” The charge was, however, 
admitted by Mr. Jerinings, who said that fifty paupers used to go to his client’s 
house on Sand@ays, and that if 150 came he would nerve them ; and when we 
consider how much @ pauper’s comfort in a workhoure depends on the 
guardians, it mttst be admitted that a little gin bought of a guardian would 
probably be the best investment @ pauper could make. The vice-chairman 
of the board, Mr. Barratt, pleaded uil'y to a charge made by the chaplain 
of having made us¢ of the expression, ** Turn him out! kick him ont!” 
with reference to him (the chaplain). He (Barratt) might have said so 
“in a loud jocular way.” It further appeared that one of the guardians, 
and a mem of the finance committee, was employed to repair the work- 
house boiler—that kind of work being in his line of business. But, satd 
the clerk, -‘ he never signed or passed his own bills for the work.” It also 
appeared that the brother of the chairman of the board “ had the contract 
for parish boots and shoes.” The further chatges made by the chaplain 
that drunken nurses are permitted to attend dying persons, and complaints 
as to food and cleanliness, have not yet been investigated ; but enough has 
been already told to show that the guardians of St. George’s-in-the- East are 
not far behind their late brethren of St. Pancras in their claims to be con- 
sidered as gems in the diadem of local self-government which encircles the 
metropolitan brow ; that the chaplain’s is a most enviable post; and that 
poor Miss Mitford, if she were still among us, might write an agreeable 
sequel to “ Our Village" by describing “Our Workhouse,” and takiiy as 
@ model St. George’s-in-the-Bast.—/ull Mall Garette, 


he is an old and valued servant of | 


Surely | 


[ILLUSTRATED TIMES 
Foreign Jutelligence. 


FRANCE. 


We have news from Paris to the 27th, but there is great dis- 
crepancy in the tenour of the reports. The German official — 
says the Mobile Guards are deserting by twenties and fifties, an 
that about two hundred were shot for disobedience. On the 
other hand, a “ Reuter'’s telegram,’ founded on letter from 
Paris dated the 25th, says that the steadiness and good conduct 
of the Garde Mobile are admirable, and that great enthusiasm 
prevails in the capital. It is officially admitted that a portion of 
the French regulars behaved most gcandalously at the battle of 
Chatillon, fought on Monday, Sept. 19. General Ducrot, who = 
supposed to be a prisoner, but who escaped after the battle 0. 
Sedan in the disguise of a nt, commanded the French. 
Some of his troops fled as early as eleven o'clock without having 
fired a shot. M. Gambetta has in consequence instituted a court- 
martial to try cowards and deserters. ; 

The Local Government of the National Defence has issued the 
following proclamation to France :— 


Tours, Sept. 24. 

Before the investment of Paris M. Jules Favre wished to have an inter- 
view with Count Bismarck in order to ascertain the disposition of Prussia, 
The following is the declaration of the enemy :—Prussia desires to continue 
the war so as to reduce France to the rank of a second-rate Power ; Prussia 
wants Alsace and Lorraine as far as Metz by right of conquest ; and, to con- 
sent to an armistice, she dares to ask the surrender of Strasbourg, Toul, 
and Mont Valérien, The inhabitants of Paris, in their exasperation, would 
rather bury themselves in the ruins of their city than accept such terms. 
To such impudent pretensions we can only reply by fighting to the bitter 
end. France accepts the contest, and relies upon all her children. 
The following note is appended to the proclamation of the French 
Government announcing the demands of Prussia :— 

The members delegates of the Government—Crémieux, Glais Bizoin, 


Fourichon—decree :— 
“1, That all the municipal elections and those for the Constituent 


Aseembly be suspended and adjourned. 

“9, All municipal elections which have been made are annulled, 

“3. The prefects will be provided by the maintenance of existing muni- 
cipalities or by the nominaticn of provisional municipalities.’ 

The members delegates of the Government—Crémieux, Glais Bizoin ; 
Pallieu, Director of Telegraphs. 


A large body of Paris Francs-Tireurs is in Tours, and a con- 
siderable force of cavalry and infantry have left the town in the 
direction of Orleans. s 

M. Durnof, an aeronaut who left Paris on Sept. 23, at eight 
o'clock in the morning, with three mail-bags weighing 250 lb., 
and is now in Tours, says that as he passed westward he could 
distinctly sec the Prussians below him with a telescope. He saw 
them point cannon at him; he saw the balls rising in the air, and, 
after exhausting their impetus, fall to the ground. Some of the 
balls ascended high enough to make the balloon shake. Infantry 
fired at him with their rifles almost all the way from Paris to 
Mantes, but he was entirely out of range. 

The Duke d’Aumale has accepted a request that he should 
come forward as a candidate for the department of La Charente 
in the forthcoming elections for the Constituent Assembly. 

The Duke D’Aumale’s electoral address expresses an intention 
to give his present support to the Government which is fighting 
and negotiating for France, and he will give in his future adhesion 
to the Government which may be chosen by the Constituent 
Assembly. The address, in conclusion, says all efforts should be 
directed towards obtaining an honourable and durable peace, 
and establishing order and probity in France. 

Many companies of the National Guard at Lyons have 
discarded the red flag and have resumed the tricolour. 
The municipal authorities of that town have issued a 
conciliatory address recommending union among all parties, 
A demonstration hostile to the Government was attempted 
at Lyons on Wednesday. General Cluseret forced his way 
into the Hétel de Ville and addressed the people. The 
National Guard was called out, and restored order. General 
Cluseret and the leaders of the movement have been arrested. 
The National Guard remained loyal. No blood was shed. 
The Municipality of Havre have voted that a call should be 
made for the enrolment of volunteers, and determined to raise a 
loan of £40,000. A member of a family well known in La Vendée, 
M. de Cathelineau, has been authorised by the Government to 
raise a corps of Eclaireurs and Francs-Tireurs for the purpose of 
harassing the Prussians. M. Mieroslawski, the well-known Polish 
and revolutionary General, has offered his services to the French 
Government. The council of the Department of Loire et Cher 
have voted an appropriation of 4,000,000f. for the defence of the 
department. Poictiers has passed resolutions refusing to acknow- 
ledge any capitulation that may be made by Paris. 

The Prefect of the Department of the Somme has issued an 
address to the inhabitants stating that, all hopes of peace having 
disappeared, there remains but one duty for Frenchmen—namely, 
**war to the knife.’’ All men must rise and chase the enemy who 
pollutes the soil of France and wishes to dismember her. <A 
general rising, and valour equal to that displayed in 1792, can 
alone save the country. The address concludes:—* Arise, 
citizens; enrol yourselves under the flag of the Republic, and 
show Prussia that she will find a tomb where she hoped to com- 
plete the abasement and ruin of France.”’ 

The Mayor of Laguy, near Paris, complains that the people of 
his town, after having demanded arms to resist the Germans, 
immediately on the approach of the latter returned their muskets, 
on the plea that they did not know how to handle them, and in- 
continently fled from the place. . 


ITALY. 

Events have moved rapidly at Rome. General Cadorna has 
noninated eighteen citizens to form a Provisional Government; 
and, at the first meeting of the members last Saturday, addressed 
them in these terms:—‘* You are called to fulfil a sublime task. 
The 20th of September marks a great epoch in your mission, and 
inaugurates a new era in Italian unity, which, when finally com- 
pleted, will constitute Rome again the capital of the kingdom. 
God manifestly blesses Italy.’’ 

The Italian Government has not been idle over its new acqui- 
sition. Two Cabinet Councils have been held on the subject of 
the transference of the capital to Rome. A Government archi- 
tect has been sent to Rome to examine and report on the build- 
ings suited for Ministerial offices. It has been decided to call 
Parliament together and lay the matter before them, but the Left 
insist on having the National Parliament conyoked at Rome. 
Mazzini is still in prison. 

The losses sustained by the Italian troops in the fight before 
Rome are 22 killed, including 3 officers, and 117 wounded, in- 
cluding 6 officers; 9300 were taken — namely, 4800 
native troops and 4500 fo making a total of 10,700 with 
those taken previously. In uence of the disturbances in 
the Leonine City, caused by the attitude of the population 
towards the Pontifical gendarmes, the Pope has requested General 
Cadorna to send troops thither to maintain order, General Cadorpa 
complied with this request. 

In an article headed “ Luther to the Rescue,”’ the Divit/o cites 
a passage from the Unité Cattolica, in which that organ of 
Ultramontanism expresses confidence that, when King William 
has disposed of France, he will interfere in Italy to restore the 
Pope’s temporal power. The Diritto enlarges on the baseness of 
the clerical party, who would, it says, accept the aid, if it were to 
be had, of the Grand Turk, the Grand Lama, or a still more 
questionable personage, as readily as that of a heretic like the 
King of Prussia, 

SPAIN. 


The question of the candidature to the throne of Spain has been 
revived, according to some of the Spanish journals, Senor 
Orense has published a manifesto, in which he says that all Spain 
would rise to repel the nomination of a Hohenzollern; and he 
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urges the formation of a Spanish Legion for the purpose of aiding 
France. All the deputies of the Republican party in the Cortes 
have signed a manifesto drawn up by Senor Castelar, which 
advocates the establishment of an Iberian Republic, occupying its 
proper place in a free Europe. 


BELGIUM. 

A telegram from Belgium announces that ‘“ the railway service 
beyond Momignies, in the province of Hainault, is completely 
interrupted.” The railway referred to is the Belgian one, whic, 
runs from Hastiere, by Marienbourg, Chimay, and Momignies, to 
Anor in the French department du Nord. The same telegram 
adds that ‘‘a rumour is current that the Belgian militiamen who 
had been sent back to their homes will be again called out for 
service.’ This rumour is likely to be true, and may be connected 
with the report that the Germans have demanded the surrender of 
Mezitres-Charleville, close to the Belgian frontier, within twenty- 
four hours, with the alternative of bombardment. Of course the 
Belgian frontier would then require to be strongly guarded, as it 
was during the operations about Sedan. 

The clerical party in Belgium are greatly enraged at the annexa- 
tion of Rome to Italy; but, although their friends are in power, 
they fail to get any sympathy from the Government. The sub- 
ject was mooted in the Senate by M. de Solvyns, who sought 
to compare the position of the Roman States, subjected to the 
right of the strongest, to the position in which Belgium might 
find herself under certain circumstances, and asked whether the 
Government had taken steps to protect the return of the Belgians 
in the service of the Pope to their native country. Baron 
d’Anethan replied that Belgium, as a neutral State, was obliged 
to act with prudence, but that, nevertheless, instructions had been 
sent to the Belgian Consuls in the Pontifical States to afford pro- 
tection to the Belgian troops. He added that no Belgians were 
reported to have been killed in the fighting at the gates of Rome, 
though a few had been slightly wounded. 


GERMANY, 

Herr Delbriick is reported to have concluded his negotiations at 
Munich for the closer union of Bavaria with North Germany. 

The German Governments have entered into an agreement 
respecting the future of Alsace and Eastern Lorraine, which will 
be administered by central authorities in the name of the German 
Confederacy, and will be temporarily exempt from military con- 
scriptions, and unrepresented in the central Parliaments. 


AUSTRIA. 

At the sitting of the Lower House of the Reichsrath cn 
Monday, Herr Hopfen was elected President by a great majority, 
and Herr Vidulich and Count Kuenburg were elected Vice-« 
Presidents. The draught of the Address in reply to the Speech from 
the Throne was moved by Here Pasctini, and adopted by a 
majority of one. A proposal of Herr Rechbauer, that the election 
of President should be postponed until the arrival of the Bohemian 
Deputies, was rejected by 68 against 67 votes. 


SERVIA. 

The Skuptschina was opened on Wednesday by the Council of 
Regency. The Speech which was read from the Throne congratu- 
lated the country upon the progress made by it in prosperity and on 
the favourable position of its finances. The measures which have 
been taken for strengthening the army and arming the national 
forces were dilated upon, and an announcement was made that 
Servia's foreign relations had been placed ona satisfactory footing, 
and that negotiations for freedom of commerce had been success- 
fully carried on. 

RUSSIA. 


It is reported, through Berlin, that Russia has given orders to 
prepare ammunition-waggons for immediate use in Western and 
Southern Europe, and that six field-telegraph corps have been 
formed at St. Petersburg. The St. Petersburg papers state, with- 
out eliciting official or semi-official contradiction, that from 
Sept. 17 fourteen military trains will be daily dispatched over the 
Moscow-Kursk Railway. Orders have also been given by the 
Russian Government to distribute among the army 276 hospital 
carriages, 144 apothecaries’ vans, and 756 new iron pontoons, 
Regimental societies have been formed for victualling officers in 
war. A quantity ofsmall-bore Berdan breech-loaders are said to 
be expected at St. Petersburg from Birmingham. 


THE UNITED STATES. 
Mr. Oliver P. Morton, the Senator from Indiana, has been 
appointed Minister to England, and accepts. 


THIBET. 

By the arrival of the Indian mail, particulars have been re- 
ceived of the destruction caused by an earthquake on April 11 

Thibet. The first shock was at five in the morning, but it was 
mild; at sunset the town of Bathang was shaken from end to 
end, and nearly all the houses, large and small, fell to the ground, 
burying half the population or more, in the ruins. Arsenals, 
magazines, ‘the large and splendid Lamaserai, tenanted by 3000 
Lamas,’’ all went at once into a vast grave. Then a furious wiad 
sprang up, and then a fire broke out in Bathang, which began on 
the 11th and continued till the 23rd, burning up the living and 
the dead, and everything else that the earthquake had spared. 
413 Lama priests, 19 Chinese soldiers, 38 Thibetan soldiers, all 
the Thibetan officials, and 2812 other people were destroyed. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

The greatest excitement has been produced in the Cape Colony 
by the simultaneous discovery there of diamonds and Mormons. 
The President of the Free State Republic and his Ministers have 
abandoned the cares of office to become diamond-diggers, ard 
the colonial press is urging Government action against the 
Mormons on the grounds of cruelty, immorality, and indecency. 


CURISTIAN CHARITY IN THE CHURCH,—We fear that, like other evil’, 
scandals are infectious. We all know how lawlessness is apt to spread. 
Only on these principles can we explain the statement of a north country 
paper, that—“ A week or two since, at the special request of Dr. Black- 
wood (the Rector of Myddleton Tyas, diocese of Ripon), the Rev. Dr. Steane 
(Baptist) preached in the parish church there. Those who are acquainted 
with the Rector of Myddleton Tyas, and know the liberal spirit which has 
long distinguished bis ministry, will not be greatly surprised that he hss 
‘ventured’ to recognise a Dissenter as a brother.” For Dr. Blackwood’s 
credit as a clergyman of the Church of England, still more for the credit 
of the Church herself, we hope that this unpardonable violation of Dr. 
Black wood’s ordination vows is a wicked slander. At any rate, it behoves 
the Bishop of Ripon to move instantly and vigorously in the matter, and if 
the assertion is true, to prosecute Dr. Blackwood. We will cordially help 
to get up a fund to aid the law expenses of the prosecution.— Lngiish 
Churchman, 

EARL RUSSELL. ON CONTRABAND OF WAR.—The Secretary of the 
Social Science Congress bas received the following letter from Earl 
Russell :—* Minto, Hawick, Sept. 23.—Sir,—I have received your letter too 
Jate to avail myself of the proposal contained in it (to occupy the chair in 
the department of International Law). Had I remained in the neighbour- 
hood I should have been proud of the honour of presiding this day in the 
International Law section. The question seems to 4 one rightly put—‘ le it 
desirable to prohibit the exportation of contraband of war?’ This questicn 
has generally been resolved in the negative by writers on the law of 
nations ; even the export of armed ships of war is not prohibited by there 
writers, - The United States of America first, and the United Kingdom of 
the British Isles secondly, have departed from the rule in the instances of 
armed ships of war and enlisted troops; but these exceptions have given 
rise to complaints and conflicts which make it ¢oubtful whether the obli- 
gations of neutral nations ought not rather to be diminished than multiplied. 
The German States at present complain that arms are sent to France by ovr 
manufacturers; at the same time coal is sent in large quantities to 
Hamburg, and will, no doubt, be used on the railways which convey 
German troops to the frontiers, or even into the interior of France. 
artns are not to be exported, can we expect that France will not complain 
that coal, manifestly intended for warlike purposes, is exported to the 
German Confederation without impediment? It appears tome that trooys 


armed and organised, and ships armed and manned, ought not te be allowe'l 
by neutrals to leave their shores for the purpose of assisting either 
belligerent ; but beyond this I would not go; in short, I would maintain 
the doctrine laid down by President Washington.—I remain, ) our ot edient 
srveut, RUSSELL,” 
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THE negotiations between M. Jules Favre and Count Bismarck 

the subject of peace | have failed, the French Government 

ia ing determined to reject the terms of armistice offered to 

seg The following summary of M. Favre's report of the con- 

yersations he held with Count Bismarck has been published at 
Tours :-— a . 

The report of M. Jules Favre, dated the 21st ult., on his late 
negotiations at the head-quarters of the Prussian army, states that 
the day after its establishment the new Government received the 
representatives of all the Powers in Paris, North America, Switz- 
erland, Italy, Spain, and Portugal officially recognised the French 
Republic, the other Governments authorised their representatives 
to enter into semi-oflicial relations with the new Government. M. 
Favre explains the various solutions of the situation which were 

yroposed, such as a league of the neutral Powers, and says i— 

; “Time went on and the enemy came nearer, and I decided to 
take a direct step. Therefore, on Sept. 10, I asked M. de 
Bismarck if he was willing to enter into negotiations as to the | 
conditions of an arrangement. Tis first reply was that he could 
not entertain any proposal, in consequence of the irregular cha- 
racter of our Government. However, he asked what guarantees 
we could offer for the execution of any treaty that might be 
concluded. , F . 

“The Minister of the Power which had acted as intermediary 
considered it desirable that I should not hesitate to proceed to the 
Prussian head-quarters. I decided to take this step, expressing 
at the same time my regret that the negotiations were not kept 
secret, as agreed upon.” ; ° : 

M. Favre proceeds to relate his conversation with M. de 
Bismarck. He proclaimed France's love for liberty, but, at the 
same time, declared the unshakable resolution of the country to 
accept no condition which would convert the proposed peace into 
merely a short and threatening truce. 

M. de Bismarck replied that if he believed a permanent peace 
possible he would conclude one at once. He maintained that the 
position of the present French Government was precarious, and 
that should Paris not be captured in a few days it would be over- 
thrown by the populace, adding, ‘* France will as little forget the 
capitulation of Sedan as Waterloo, or Sadowa, which did not 
concern you.” 

M. Jules Favre goes on to say :—‘‘ Count Bismarck maintained 
that the French nation had had a fixed intention to attack 
Germany. To any observations combating his assertions and 
explaining the causes of the war, and pressing him to state exactly 
his conditions of peace, M. de Bismarck replied distinctly that 
the security of his country compelled him to keep territory which 
would be a guarantee of safety, and he declared that the depart- 
ments of the Upper and Lower Rhine, of the Moselle, with Metz, 
Chateau Salins, and Soissons, were indispensable, and that he 
could not relinquish them. To the objections that the consent of 
the people of whom he disposed was more than doubtful, and 
that the public law of Europe would not permit him to act with- 
out that, M. de Bismarck replied that he was aware of this, but 
said—‘ As we shall shortly have another war with you, we intend 
to enter upon it in possession of all our advantages.’ ”’ 

M. Favre hereupon remarked that Europe might find the pre- 
tensions of Prussia exorbitant, and might oppose them, adding :— 
“We will never accept them. We can perish as a nation, but we 
cannot dishonour ourselves. The country alone is competent to 
decide upon a cession of territory. _We have no doubt as to its 
sentiments, but we will consult it. Finally, I urged that Prussia, 
carried away by the intoxication of victory, desired the destruc- 
tion of France. M. de Bismarck protested against this; but to 
my demand for time to allow of the meeting of the Constituent 
Assembly, he replied that for that purpose an armistice was neces- 
sary, which he could not grant at any price. 

*““At the second interview, on the evening of the 19th, at Fer- 
riéres, M. de Bismarck appeared to allow himself to be persuaded 
about an armistice, which Lasked should be for fifteen days; and 
on the following day, at eleven a.m., he sent me the following 
conditions—viz., the occupation of Strasbourg, Toul, and Phals- 
burg; and as 1 told him that the Assembly would meet in Paris, 
he desired in that case to have the forts commanding the capital— 
Mont Valérien, for instance. I objected to this, that it would have 
been more simple to have asked for Paris at once. M. de Bismarck 
replied, ‘Let us seek some other combination.’ I spoke to him 
of the Constituent Assembly meeting at Tours, in which case no 
guarantee against Paris should be required. M. de Bismarck 
further demanded that the garrison of Strasbourg should sur- 
render as prisoners of war. Having expressed my ay ee at 
this proposal, M. de Bismarck went to consult the King, who 
accepted the second combination, but insisted that the garrison of 
Strasbourg should give themselves up as prisoners of war. My 
powers were now exhausted. I rose and took my leaye, expressing 
to him my conviction that we should fight as long as we could find 
in Paris an element of resistance.’’ 

M. Favre, in his report, proceeds to explain the bearing of the 
interview. He sought for peace, and met with an inflexible 
determination to have conquest and war. He therefore now 
states the facts and communicates them to Europe. 

On the 2lst ult. M. Favre forwarded a despatch to M. de 
Bismarck, explaining that the Government of the National 
Defence Look not subscribe to the conditions upon which the 
armistice was dependent. | M. Favre states that his mission hes 
not been useless, since it has removed the ambiguity in which 
Prussia had enveloped herself. She had declared that she 
attacked Napoleon and his soldiers, but respected the nation. 
“To-day we know what she desires.”’ 

In conclusion, he calls upon the country to rise, and either ‘to 
disavow the Ministry or fight to the bitter end.’’ 

In reference to this report, which was evidently known to Count 
Bismarck as soon as it was to the French Ministerial delegation at 
‘Tours, the following despatch, dated Sept. 27, has been issued 
from the German head-quarters at Ferriéres :—‘* M. Jules Favre's 
report: of his conversations with the Chancellor of the North 
German Confederation shows certainly a desire to give a truthful 
account of what took place, but is, nevertheless, inaccurate. ‘The 
question of an armistice was the chief point to be discussed. As 
regards the cessions of territory, Count Bismarck would only state 
his views when the principle of a territorial cession should have 
been accepted.’’ 


THE POLICY OF GERMANY. 
Count Bismarck has addressed the following circular to the 
diplomatic representatives of the North German Confederation :— 


Meaux, Sept. 16. 

Your Excellency is familiar with the circular which M. Jules Favre has 
addressed to the foreign representatives of France, in the name of the men 
for the present holding power in Paris, and who call themselves ** Le 
Gouvernment de Ia Défenee Nationale.” I have learned, at the same time, 
that M. Thiers has entered upon a confidential mission to the foreign Courts ; 
and I may presume that he will endeavour, on the one hand, to create a 
bel'ef in the love for peace of the present Parisian Government; and, on 
the other, request the intervention of the neutral Powers in favour of a 
peace which shall deprive Germany of the fruits of ber victories, and pre- 
vent every basis of peace which would make the next attack of France on 
Germeny more difficult. We cannot believe in the sincerity of the desire 
of the prevent Government to make peace eo long as it continues by its 
language and its acts at home to excite the passions of the people, 
and to increase the hatred and bitterness of a population stung 
by the snfferings of war, and to repudiate in advance every 
basis acceptable to Germany as unacceptable by France. By such a course 
it becomes impossible to make peace, for which the people should be pre- 
pare! by calm words, and in terms correspending to the gravity of the 
situation, if we are to believe that negotiations for peace with us are 
honestly intended. The demand that we should conclude an armistice 
without any guarantees for our conditions of peace could be founded only 
on the erroneous supposition that we lack military and political judgment, 
or are indifferent to the intereats of i Moreover, tlie hope enter- 
tsined by the preseut rolere in Paris of a @iplowatic or waterial inter- 
vention of the ueutral Powers in favour Of France prevente the French 


| They are prescribed to us by the nature of things, and by the law of self- 


| for centuries. As long as France remains in pos ins A 
| Metz, so long is its offensive strategically stronger than our defensive | Pebinsula and the security of the Holy See, Now, most Holy Father, 
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people from seeing the necessity of peace. When the French nation 
becomes convinced that they having apatoely conjured up the war alone, an THE KING OF ITALY AND THE POPE. 
and Germany having had to fight it out alone, and that they must Tue following letter was addressed by King Victor Emmanuel 
aloo nettle Ieir scouted With Germany slone. they will soon put an end bes the Pope, and sent to his Holiness by Count Ponza di San 
> 8 ly unavailing. It would be an act of cruelty | Martino, previous a y i » Pan: arr , i 
to the French people for the neutral Power to permit the Parisian Gerace: Majcstre: revious to the occupation of the Papal terr itory by his 
ment to cherish among the people hopes of intervention that cannot be re- | _ a et 2 
slised, and thereby to lengthen the contest. We are far from any inclina- | ,, Most Holy Father,—With the affection of a son, with the faith of a 
tion to mix in the internal affairs of France. It is immaterial to us what | Catholic, with the loyalty of a King, with the sentiment of an Italian, I 
kind of a Government the French people shall formally establish for them- | ®@4ress myself again, as I have done formerly, to the heart of your 
relves. The Government of the Emperor Napoleon has hitherto been the | Holiness. A storm full of perils threatens Europe. Favoured by the war 
only one recognised by us. Our conditions of peace, with whatever Govern- | Wich desolates the centre of the Continent, the party of the cosmopolitan 
ment, legitimate for the purpose, we may have to negotiate, are wholly in- revolution increases in courage and audacity, and is preparing to strike, 
dependent of the question how or by whom ihe French nation is governed, | ©SPeci#lly in Italy and in the provinces governed by your Holiness, the last 
blows at the Monarchy and the Papacy. I know, most Holy Father, that 
defence, against a violent and hostile neighbour, ‘The unanimous voice of | *¢ Steatness of your soul would not fall below the greatness of events ; but 
the German Governments and German people demands that Germany shall | f°" ™e, ® Catholic King and an Italian King, and as such guardian aud 
be protected by better boundaries than we have had hitherto against the | S8™ety, by the dispensation of Divine Providence and by the will of the 
dangers and violence we have experienced from all French Governments | 2°tton, of the destinies of all Italians, I feel the duty of taking, in face of 
ssion of Strasbourg and Enrope and of Catholicity, the responsibility of maintaining order in the 


power, so far as all South Germany and North Germany on the left bank of | *¢ Stte of mind of the populations governed by your Holiness, and 
the Rhine are concerned. Strasbourg, in the possession of France, isa | *B@ Presence among them of foreign troops coming from different places 
gute always wide open for attack on South Germany. In the hands | With different intentions, are a source of agitation and of perils evident to 
of Germany, Strasbourg and Metz obtain a defensive character, In | + Chance or the effervescence of passions may lead to violence and to an 
more than twenty wars we have never been the aggressors on l’rance, | °£4Sion of blood, which it is my duty and yours, most Holy Father, to avoid 
and we demand of the jatter nothing else than our safety in our own land, and prevent, I see the indefeasible necessity for the security of Italy and. 
so often threatened by her. France, on the other hand, will regard any | ‘Ye Holy See that my troops, already guarding the frontiers, should aivance 
peace that may be made now as an armistice only ; and, in order to avenge and oceupy the positions which shall be indispensable to the security of 
the present defeat, will attack us in the same quarreleome and wanton your Holiness and to the maintenance of order, Your Holiness will not 
manner as this year, as soon as it feels strong enough for it, from its own | S°¢ ® hostile act in this measure of precaution. My Government and my 
strength or from foreign alliances. In rendering it difficult for France, forces will restrict themselves absolutely to an action conservative and 
from whose initiative alone hitherto the disturbances of Europe have tutelary of the rights, easily reconcilable, of the Roman populations with 
resulted, to resume the offensive, we at the same time act in the intcrsst of tbe inviclability of the Sovereign Pontiff and of his spiritual authority, and 
Europe, which is that of peace. From Germany no disturbance of the | Witt the independence of the Holy See. If your Holiness, as I do not 
European peace is to be feared. After having had this war forced upon us, | CO" t, and as your sacred character and the goodness of your soul give me 
which for four years, by our care and by restraining the foclings of our | Me Pieht to hope, is inspired with a wish equal to mine of avoiding all 
national tig oy so incessantly outraged by France, we had prevented, on ‘and escaping the danger of violerce, you will be able to take, 
we mean now, for our future safety, to demand the price of our mighty | Ms Count Ponza di Sau Martino, who presents you this letter, 
efforts. We shall demand only that which we must have for our defence, | 1 who is furnished with the necessary instructions by my 
N. body will be able to accuse us of want of moderation if we insist on this Sorernment, those measures which shall bést conduce to the de- 
just and equitable demand. Your Excellency will make these views your | Si"! eud. Will your Holiness permit me to hope still that the pre- 
own, and advocate them in discussions. BISMARCK. sent moment, as solemn for Italy as for the Church and for the Papacy, 


will give occasion to the exercis i ¥ i 
. Ina previous circular, dated Rheims, Sept. 13, Count Bismarck | never been extinguished in your {or eyhide wie lana rahi aie 
points out the necessity of obtaining better securities than good- | YOUr own country, and of those sentiments of conciliation which I have 
will as guarantees against another French attack — namely, Highs tage erg bn 4 an indefatigable perseverance to translate into acts, 
material securities; and continues thus :—‘ We can only draw up | Gatholicity nat recle jatiatying the national ‘aspirations, the Chief of 
our terms of peace with the aim of putting obstacles in the wa ed by the devotion of the Italian populations, might 
Pp P g i Y | preserve on the banks of the Tiber a glorious seat independent of all 
of a French attack upon the Germans, and especially the hitherto | human sovereignty. Your Holiness, in delivering Rome from the fereign 
unprotected South German frontier, in such a manner that we | troops, in freeing it from the continual peril of being the battle-field of 
push far back those frontiers, and therewith the starting-point of | S¥bversive parties, will have accomplished a marvellous work, given peace 
an attack from France, and that we bring into the power of pg ot fl gs dalled gr iecan ro gee J by the horrors of war, how 
Germany, as a bulwark, those fortresses with which France has | Justice and by a single word of aftocticn, fae *, Leet d on aut 
threatened us.’” : . ; upon me your Apostolic benediction, and I renew to your Holiness the 
Herr yon Thiele, in a circular to the representatives of the | expression of my profound respect, Your Holiness’s most humble, most 
North German Confederation in Germany and abroad, states that obedient, and most devoted son. VicToR EMMANUEL, 
the ruling powers in France having declined an armistice, and no 
recognised Government existing in Paris, and, moreover, the 
Government de facto having been transferred to Tours, all commu- 


Florence, Sept. 8, 
A correspondent, writing from Florence on the 2lst ult., thus 
nication with and from Paris can only be carried on in so far as 
the military events may permit, 


describes an ovation given to the King of Italy, on receipt of the 
news of the occupation of Rome :— 


df Rome can realise but a thousandth part of the friendly greetings and 
happy auguries sent to her in these days from all the chief cities of Ltaly, 
her position as capital promises to be a happy and a proud one. In this 
chorus of congratulation Florence, last night, magnanimously led the way. 
Afver I sent off my last night's letter, the popular demon-trations assumed 
proportions of which no anticipation could have been formed, and no indi- 
cation had becn given at the moment of my writing. The people flocked 
to the Pinzza Pitti, demanded with lond cries that the regimental band 
there should strike up the Royal Anthem, and then kept cheering until the 
King made his appearance at the central baicony. There was a little delay 
before he came out, caused by some small decorative arrangements of tho 
balcony—the hanging out piece of tapestry—and perhaps from the 
Galantuomo himself having thought it becoming to don an attire, not in- 
deed a court dress, yet more resembling a full-dress evening suit than his 
Majesty usually wears. He came out thrice to the balcony and courteously 
acknowledged the cheers of the crowd below. But on his reaching the theatre, 
just as the ballet was commencing, the popular demonstration given him 
there must have convinced him and the whole of his suite how deep-rooted 
was the feeling which had so long yearned and pined for the possession of 
the Eternal City. Stage and ballet were virtually ignored, the real repre- 
sentation of the evening being the ovation—again and again renewed—in 
honour of the Sovereign and of Rome. All the public buildings of Florence 
were illuminated ; there had been no time to make preparation for a general 
private illumination, yet not a few houses were lighted up, and of these it 
was particularly observed the greater part belonged to old Florentine 
families. Bands of music paraded the streets until a late hour, and by no 
imaginable sign or symptom could any human being have divined that the 
transfer of the capital from Florence to Rome was other than & source of 
unmixed patriotic rejoicing to the pecans of the city, That transfer, it is 
understood, will be effected with the greatest possible rapidity. The dis- 
tinguished Neapolitan architect, Signor Cipolla, who has spent many years 
of his lite in Rome and made the buildings of that city his special study, 
has been commissioned by the Government to repair thither without delay, 
and to report on the edifives best adapted, in his opinion, for Ministerial and 
other offices. Signor Cipolla has been much employed by the Government 
during its temporary sojourn at Florence ; and the Ministry of War, as we | 
as the new butiding of the national bank there, are his constructions. 


THE HOME SECRETARY ON THE WAR. 


Tur Right Hon. H. A. Bruce addressed a meeting of his Ren- 
frewshire constituents in the Trades’ Hall, Glasgow, on Monday, 
There was a large and influential attendance, and the right hon. 

entleman met with an enthusiastic reception. In the course of 
his speech Mr. Bruce said :—‘* We have been told that scenes we 
have witnessed in Europe are those which ought to inspire in us 
the greatest alarm for the safety of this country. Well, gentle- 
men, in the midst of all our sympathy for the sufferings of neigh- 
bouring countries, I think it is our duty to avail ourselves of any 
lessons which those sufferings may afford; and if, by giving vigi- 
lant attention to the scenes of the present war, we can discover in 
them the means of adding to the security of this country, that 
Government would be most blamable which did not avail itself of 
the knowledge thus acquired; but I confess that, although the 
subject is one of the greatest interest—one that ought to occupy, 
as 1 am sure it does occupy, the earnest attention of her Majesty’s 
Government, and especially of those Ministers who are charged 
with the War Departments—I am not one of those who can dis- 
cover in the present state of things any such immediate or press- 
ing danger te this country as would lead us suddenly to change 
our system or te rush into rash resolutions, Where lies the 
danger to England ? When I’rance was at once a great military 
and naval Power there undoubtedly existed a certain amount of 
danger. ‘The nayal power of France was only inferior te that 
of this country; mioreover, under the new system, warfare with 
new ships and new gunnery had not been tried, and it was 
impossible to say what the result of a naval action might be, or 
with whom might temporarily rest the command of the seas. 
France, besides, had a prodigious military power, which, once 
mistress of the seas, she might have brought into this country 
and perhaps found us incapable of resistance. That was a 
danger which had to be guarded against, and it was owing 
te the existence of that danger that means were not only 
taken of strengthening our ordinary appliances, but that 
the volunteer movement, which did so much credit to this 
country, took its rise. But where is the immediate danger 
now? Certainly not from France; she will have enough 
to do for many a year to come to repair the injury she has 
received in this war. Then, is it from Prussia? Un- 
doubt«dly the Prussian armies are so strong that at this 
moment we could hardly meet them upon equal terms in 
the field; but how is Prussia to transport her army here? 
How is she to reinforce it and to supply it with all the pon- 
derous material of war without which no army can move? The 
thing itself hardly requires arguing, and it therefore seems to 
me that, while we should wisely turn to account the expe- 
rience which we have gained during these last weeks, time 
enough is before us to enable us to do so cautiously. These 
questions raised are of the greatest importance. There are 
at present before us three systems from which to choose— 
the system of conscription in France, and men sent into 
the army for a certain period of service; the German sys- 
tem, by which every citizen is forced to take a portion of 
military duty upon himself in the course of his life; and 
our own system, depending mainly upon the voluntary 
devotion of our countrymen. Now, you cannot deal upon the 
same principle with forces so differently constituted. Take the 
volunteer system. We have some 180,000 volunteers; men who 
have devoted themeelves patriotically to the service of their 
country; but if you mean to apply to them such stringent regu- 
lations as would alone make them a force equa! in efficiency to the 
landwehr of Germany, we must call upon them for sacrifices of 
time, and more than time, which it is very hard indeed to require 


PRINCE FREDERICK CHARLES OF PRUSSIA. 


A Porrrair and Memoir of this distinguished Commander ap- 
peared in the InLustRatTEeD ‘Times for Aug. 13; but we believe 
we need make no apology for again placing him before our readers 
in a somewhat different aspect. Prince Frederick Charles (popu- 
larly known as the ‘‘ Red Prince,’’ from the colour of the uniform 
of a regiment of cavalry of which he is honorary Colonel, and 
which he generally wears) is now sole Commander before Metz, 
his late colleague, General Steinmetz, having been relieved of 
active field duty and sent to his post as Governor-General of Posen, 
In reference to this event we extract the following bit of gossip 
from a Berlin letter in the Telegraph of Wednesday. The writer 
says:—* An ‘open secret’ is now very much discussed in Berlin 
circles, though the press is very reticent on the subject. General 
Steinmetz has been sent as Governor-General to Posen. Why 
The official papers answer, simply because it is not desirable to 
have two commanders before Metz, Prince Frederick Charles 
being quite able to perform his work alone, while the 
creation of another army corps to the hands of General 
Steinmetz is neither necessary nor expedient. The rumour 
that both the Prince and General Steinmetz have fallen 
into displeasure with the King and General von Moltke is 
discountenanced. Nevertheless, it is true. The plan of the war 
as defined by Von Moltke was endangered by the impetuosity of 
the leaders at Saarbriicken and before Metz. The victory won by 
the Crown Prince at Worth might have had even more important, 
because more immediate, results, if the order to Prince 
Frederick Charles and to General Steinmetz that they should 
harass and distract the French, and not attack them, had 
been followed. Instead of merely keeping the foe in play, 
the two over-bold Generals led their troops into severe 
action at Spicheren, near Saarbriicken, and on Aug. 6, 14, 
and 16 before Metz. In these battles, m. is true, the 
= x 7 . . 1. | Prussians were victorious, but they lost about 13,000 men; 
from volunteers. I have no doubt myself that, ss this subject is | 114 Bazaino, who might have been shut off from Metz, if, as Von 
more studied by the volunteers, they will show themselves more faa . (ape 
: . ~ | Moltke wished, the Crown Prince had been allowed to surround 
and more ready to undergo obligations which, perhaps, at this |); a Mé . dan—w: 

: é ’ -- | him—as M‘Mahon was afterwards surrounded at Sedan—was 
moment might be repugnant to them, and I quite adimit that if ble to take refuge with 120,000 men in the fortress, The neces- 
no arrangement can be made with the volunteers by which we can oe of heres Poi, dlpeeadleayt abcteigaa mprising 210,000 men, before 
ultimately depend upon the efficiency of the force in case of Mite ‘ole Ie bs gg arg “aitieees critics—with the 
invasion, it may be necessary to recognise the whole of the ques- | ”\” a nie § th : chels ’ wef Rage hos UP eatesl dom 
tion, and to put our defences on a more permanent footing. But Mo oie Prince F ha : ik Chattes s 4G = eral Steinmetz had 
I am sure you will agree with me that it is not until every expe- | obvck to the task prescribed them, “rhe haaet tee vexed 
dient has been exhausted that we should do away with a force | ® ad ‘hoe | the | cap pela a F the ‘ vy. validation of his 
raised under remarkable circumstances and so creditable to the | “"“ Loge De h > «ars Mids ented pods w doco collins shall 
patriotism and honour of the country as the volunteer force; | Mocs. 16 ye Men y commande eee 
therefore I am of opinion that, though Mr. Cardwell may be | eV? Pe &ticked In front, 
charged with eg ing slowly in creation of a great reserve is ‘ata tee iia Shinar thaaae: A. Pan te ek Md 
force, he is justified by the circumstances in doing so, and that EMBER OF THE HOUSE OV MEsSuS. H. Pires Oh per: 
a great change might have the effect of undoing that which has wine tees fast orcieey Me bel ton Baa aed shronap He enc ae 
added so much to the strength of the country in the eyes of all | pycrnay are perfcetly tranquil. So strict ie the Prutsian diseiplin that 
Europe during past times—I mean that display of volunteer zeal | wn or i 


bwelve of their soldiers who had been found pilleripg articles gf 
in arming for defence of the country.” private property were instantly shot. 
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RECEPTION OF FRENCH PRISONERS IN GERMANY.—(see pace 222.) 
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THE HAG WATERS. 

Nor long ago the Iniestnarey Times called attention to 
the case of two men who were then in prison under clearly 
unjust sentences. Holden was very speedily liberated. In 
the case of Carver the sentence was unjust simply because 
the verdict was not supported by the evidence. In the case 
to which we now invite a moment's consideration the verdict 
is dead against it, and it is scarcely possible not to suppose 
that the summing up of the Judge must have been in some 
way defective. 

It is not without a deep fecling of loathing that we bring 
the name of this wretched baby-farmer upon the page at all; 
but this Journal has so often and so vehemently insisted that 
the existing laws for the protection of children are insufficient, 
that it can well afford to be just in such a case as this. 

Now, nobody thinks that the punishment of death would 
be in excess of the moral culpability of this most wretched 
woman ; but we have not yet got so far as hanging on mere 
moral grounds. The question is, was the verdict in this case 
justified by the evidence? We assert that it was dead in 
the teeth of it. If the hag Waters was legally guilty 
of murder, how on earth is it made out that the father of 
the Welsh fasting girl was only guilty of manslaughter? 
In the face of the evidence, especially that of Dr. Pickstock, 
it would have been as reasonable to find this woman guilty 
of arson as it was to find her guilty of murder. ‘There is 
no evidence that she did anything whatever for the express 
purpose of killing any one of the children; the evidence is 
positive that she was always sending for the doctor; and it 
cannot be proved that any one of the poor children died 
necessarily, in direct consequence of the treatment it received 
at her hands: in other words, there was a possibility of life 
in every one of them at the time of its removal. That she 
carried on a traffic which was practically traffic in killing 
infants; that she was glad in her heart when any one of 
them died; and that she, with a more or less muddle- 
headed knowledge of the fact, pursued @ course which was 
calculated to put an end to the healthiest baby in 
the world; all this is clear. It is even probable 
that facts which we do not know about her career 
are worse than what we have in evidence. But this 
is not legal murder. It amounts to crime for which 
life-long imprisonment with hard labour would not be 
enough to satisfy one’s natural notions of retribution; but 
what then? If the law is not strong enough to meet such 
cases, let it be altered. Most people would willingly see 
the woman executed; but we maintain that it cannot be 
done legally, that the verdict is an absurdity, that the 
Judge ought to have certified that it was against the 
evidence, and that the Home Secretary is once more 
called upon to perform the very difficult, and in 
this case very painful, duty of interfering to pre- 
vent an _ execution. The schoolmaster who, many 
years ago, administered a flogging of which a boy 
died was not found guilty of murder. Nor was the 
scoundrel Jacobs. And in the case of an old ogress, whose 
name we forget, who killed a child for a sum of money by 
deliberately stifling it under a mattress, some technical diffi- 
culty was allowed its full weight. Here there is no 
“technical” difficulty. We repeat, the verdict .is dead m 
the teeth of the evidence. It was all very well for the Judge 
to “shed tears’ while passing sentence on the prisoner, but 
it would have been more to the purpose if he had tried to 
“shed” a little common-sense upon the thick heads of the 
jury. 

What should be done upon the general question of in- 
fanticide, and upon this form of it, is another matter; and 
it is precisely thick-headed people like these jurymen who 
block out the light which would otherwise be thrown uponit. 


EUGENE PELLETAN ON THE FRENCH FRONTIER. 

Amono the names which were contained in the first lists 
of the Provisional Government of Paris which reached this 
country, one of the most prominent was that of M. Eugene 
Pelletan. It was not surprising that attention should be 
turned to this gentleman, for he is a very able and highly 
cultivated man. But if he were prepared just now to act 
publicly upon his expressed opinions in the matter of the 
French frontier, he would not get along upon the same 
Ministry with M. Jules Favre. 

In 1852 M. Eugéne Pelletan published, at Paris, a book 
entitled “‘ Profession de Foi du Dixneuviéme Siécle.”” This 
work consists of a rapid, picturesque review of the history 
of human progress. When the writer has got as far as 
modern France, his pilgrimage, he declares, is ended—he has 
touched the sacred shrine. She is there—Gallia with the 
fair locks, the Shulamite of the West. She was formed 
by Heaven to offer hospitality to Civilisation; and when 
Christianity appeared, Gallia knew it for her bride- 
groom, All this we fully expect from a Frenchman; but 
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what, according to M. Eugene Pelletan, is the boundary of 
France on the east? We have all read repeatedly of late 
a famous passage from M. Michelet, in which, after having 
passed the Vosges and come in sight of Strasburg, he ex- 
claims that he is now in presciuce of another race—a race 
essentially Gothic, The opinion of M. Pelletan lies embedded 
in the following short paragraph, in translating which we 


| have changed nothing but the tense, which in the original 
| stands in the imperfect, simply for an artistic reason. 


“On the east and on the south,” says M. Pelletan, 


| this Gallia of the blonde hair, “has @ girdle of mountains 


which protect the infernal industry of thé nation from the 
disturbances of foreign invasion. Like Greece, 
jer only, and accessible to 


incessant 
like Italy, she is open on ove fron 
attack by one breach alone, — But here a double girdle of 
mountain ranges throws up in the midst a long series of 
buttressed forts from the Vosges to the Cevennes.”’ Now, a 
girdle is outside of the dress; a frontier is a land boundary ; 
and forts are placed outside of what is to be protected by 
them. If there is any force, then, in the metaphors of M. 
Eugéne Pelletan, the line of the Vosges is the Heaven- 
appointed frontier of France. If Heaven, as he aflirms, 
actually “designed the architecture’? of France in order 
that she might make civilisation her guest, Heaven must 
have known its business when it gave her forts, a fronticr, 
and a girdle in the mountain ranges of the south and cast. 
We say nothing; but M. Eugene Pelletan is explicit, and 
perhaps his view is worth quoting at the present crisis. 


SAYINGS AND COINGS. 

Hen MAJESTY THE QUEEN has, it ig said, within the last few days 
addressed a Jetter to the Empress Eugénie, expressive cf sympathy with her 
in her misfortunes. 

THE EMPRESS EUGENIE and the Prince Imperial! have left Hastings 
for Camden-place, Chiselhurst, which her Majesty has taken for a time, 

VISCOUNT DE LA GUERRONNIERE, on landing at Marseilles from Con- 
stantinople, was arrested by some too zealous Republicaus, Orders bave 
been sent from Tours for his release, 

GENERAL FLEURY, the late French Ambassador, is still in St. Peters- 
burg. He is left by the revolution in great poverty, and a sale is goin 
on of all his pictures, horses, and effects, including bis wife’s jewels an 
complete wardrobe, 

MARSHAL M‘*MAUON, accompanied by his wife, arrived at Wiésbaden on 
Wednesday. 

A FRENCH FLEET, consisting of thirteen ironclads, passed Dover on 
Wednesday afternoon from eastward, bound west. 

MR. ALDERMAN DAKIN was elected Lord Mayor of London on Thurs- 
day afternoon, 

Tur New SHERIFFS FOR LONDON AND MIDDLESEX—Mr, Alderman 
Owden and Mr. Robert Jones—on Wednesday assumed the @uties of their 
office with the usual formalities. In the afternoon they eutert&ined a select 
company at breakfast at the London Tavern. 

Ture REY, H.C. MAURICE, Curate of Hampnet-with-Stowell, near North- 
leach, was bathing at Loweetoft, list Saturday, when, in consequence, it is 
supposed, of being seized with cramp, he sank and was drowned, 

Nov A SINGLE ENGLISHMAN is taking part this year in the Belgian 
ritie-shooting competitions, and it is noted that very few of our countrymen 
are present even as spectators, 

A DREADFUL FIRE broke out in the sugar refinery of Messrs. Meens 
Brothers, Antwerp, on Wednesday night. The building is entirely de- 
stroyed, and four adjoining houses were on fire. 

Tux CATTLE PLAGUE IN ALSACE has been localised within the limits 
of forty parishes, and it is believed that its further spread in ‘the province 
ig now effectually prevented, 


Tur POLICE AT CALAIS have received orders not to allow any French- 
man to leave the country, whether he is provided with a passport or not. 

Mn. GEORGE ODGER was arrested on his return from Paris, where he 
had gone to present an address of sympathy with the Republic, as a Prussian 
spy ; bu’, after a temporary delay at Oissel on the Seine, he was released 
not much the worse. 

THK CHAPEL AND BURIAL-GROUND attached to the Metropolitan 
District Asylum at Leavesden were consecrated, on Monday, by the Bishop 
of Rochester. The asylum itself will in the course of a few days be ready 
for the reception of abort 1500 lunatics, 

Ix TUE DuTCH BUDGET FOR 1871 the expenditure is estimated at 
96,426,423 florins, and the receipts at 86,761,193 florins, The Government 

roposes an increase of taxation and a loan of cight millions at a more 
‘ayourable moment than the present. To make the nesessary railways a 
loan of from thirty to thirty-five millions will be required. 

Av A MEETING OF THE COUNCIL OF THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, held, 
on Monday, at New-eross—Admiral the Hon. A. Duncombe, president, in 
the chair—it was unanimously resolved to admit five of the orphan sons 
left by officers lost in the Captain, without submitting them to the delays 
and chances of an election by the subscribers, 

M. ZAFFIROPULO, & Greek merchant of Marseilles, has plaged £120,000 
at the disposal of the municipality for the purchase of rifles. The Mayor has 
asked for a loan of £400,000, 

GENERAL SIR J, PENNEFATHER has been appointed to the post of 
Governor of Chelsea Hospital, vacant by the death of the late Sir A. 
Woodford. 

HERR Jacoby, the Prussian Democrat, whose arrest was reported a few 
days ago, was guilty of the offence of making a speech in Kinigsberg, in 
which he maintained that the Germans had no right to annex Alsace and 
Lorraine to Germany by force against the will of the inhabitants. 


Tur NATIONAL RECEIPTS from Aprill to the 24th inst, amounted to 
£29,409,049, a8 against £33,123,664 for the correspondi eriod of last 
year. The expenditure for the same period was 31 ATRT ‘4, as against 
£33,083,098. The balance standing to the credit of her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in the Bank of England was £3,864,891, 

MRS. WATERS, the Brixton baby-farmer, was, last w convicted of 
wilful murder at the Central Criminal Court and ssntenocd to death. 
Mrs. Ellis, her sister, pleaded guilty to the charge of ob’ money under 
false pretences, and was sentenced to eighteen months’ imprisonment, with 
hard labour. 

THE OFFICIAL INQUIRY INTO THE LOSS OF H,M.S. CAPTAIN was 
opened, on Tuesday, at Portsmouth, on board the Duke of Wellington, 
under the presidency of Admiral Sir James Hope. Mr. May, the onl 
warrant officer who was saved—he having, it will be remembered, 
with seventeen of the crew—was examined, and the statement which he 
had previously made was read. He and his fellow-survivors had no com- 
plaint to make against the officers and crew. ‘Lhe inquiry is still in pro- 


gress. 


is the omen of a coming hard winter, 

A FRENCH OPINION OF THE EX-EMPEROR NAPOLEON,—The Legitimist 
Prion comments upon the latest news from Wilhelmshihe :—* Our readers 
know with what moderation we spoke of the fall of the Empire—that 
Empire which in the days of its strength we attacked not wi some 
vigour. But the moment has arrived when silence would be weakness aad 
the expression of indignation is a duty, Everybody remembers how the 
war was declared. The first communication on the subject made to the 
Corps Législatif was an ultimatum. From that moment it was perfectly 
clear that the Emperor had resolved upon war ; and now this Emperor, who 
capitulated at Sedan with a superabundance ef ignominy, has the impu- 
dence, in order to get himself well treated, to tell his conqueror that he 
was quite innocent of any desire for war, and that the French people is 
the guilty party. This adventurer, this bloody man of Dec. 2, this sole 
author of the disasters which overwhelm us, now separates his cause 
from that of the nation, seeks to shirk his constitutional responsibility 
and throws upon us the vast weight of his own blunders, Nothing like 
thie was ever seen in the history of our poor France, which was once 
gloriom France. Other Sovereigns have miscalculated their forces in war: 
other Sovereigns have been vanquished; but to tell such lies as 
Napoleon III. does to escape punishment, after having brought his 
country to ruin, is rare baseness and unprecedented cowardice.” 


Sm Henry Earte Lytron Butwer has lately coy } 
minently to the front. He made several speeches during tly. |<; 
Session—a speech upon the Greek massacres ; another upoi pk 
Belgian Treaty ; a third upon mediation, I think ; and since th: 
he has written letters to the Ties upon the last-mentioned .; 
ject. Therefore, as my custom is in such cases, 1 will tel) \ 
readers something—which, probably, most of them do not jy iy 
about Sir Henry. Sir Heury is the brother of Lord Lytton, by (1, , 
known to the world—at least, to the novel-reading World’ a. <,, 
Edward Lytton Bulwer. Sir Henry was born in 1804, two yo) 
before Lord Lytton. Sir Henry is, then, sixty-six years old,” N,.; 
a great age, this; and, if Sir Henry's health were but sound, t), 
might be still a good deal of work in him, But, alas! his hei) 
is shattered; so shattered that it is wondertul to me that he), 
or should feel disposed to, take any part im public atts: i 
walks with difficulty ; he stands, whilst speaking, with difficult: y 
and it is with such difficulty that he gets his words our 4); 
it is paintul to listen to him. But it is only }, 
material frame that is weak. His mind is still clear 4,4 
vigorous, and the spirit of the man is, notwithstanding his bodily 
infirmities, yet unconquered ; and is, as_we can see, ever exact 
of his body more than it can perform. Sir Henry is by profi 
a diplomat, and has been actively cngaged assuch for forty years, 
In 1829 he began his diplomatic carver as an attaché. He Clos 
it, in 1866, as our Ambassador at Constantinople. Of cours, 
there were intervals in his diplomatic career when he had noth)j),¢ 
todo. But was he idle in those intervals? Nothe. In 1830 |. 
sat in the House of Commons for Wilton ; in 1831-2 for Coventry 
in 1834-7 for Marylebone; and in 1868, shattered as his healt), 
was, he stood a contest at Tamworth, and gotreturned. A braye 
unbroken, restless spirit, then, has Sir Henry. Often have ] 
looked upon him with amazement, as he crossed the lobby 
of the House, and thought, ‘‘ Were I you, Sir Henry, I wou d 
cease working, and take what ease my_ bodily infirmiti:s 
would allow me.’’ But this Sir Henry will not do, we iy 
be sure, but struggle on until “the weary wheels of 1ji;\ 
stand still at last.’ But, alas! though he has so brave 
a spirit, Sir Henry can work now to little or no effect. ‘Ij ¢ 
truth is, if he could but see it, he is out of date, like that ot}, 
stranded diplomat, Lord Stratford de Redcliffe. The old era hia 
passed away, the new has come. The old had long.been growin 
dim, and when Lord Palmerston was gathered to his fathers \ 
suddenly closed for ever, and, for better or for worse, the new er, 
dawned ; and never again shall we have British Ministers rufiliny i1 
at foreign courts and confronting monarchs, in the Roman fashion, 
with a ‘* Which will you have, peace or war?’’ The last tii, 
English diplomacy assumed this “stand and deliver” attitude, 
it involved us in the Crimean War, out of which we got no honour 
and no profit that, as we now know, we could not have got without 
all that frightful cost of carnage and money, if we had but adopted 
the stern but calm attitude of Austria and Prussia. 

Never was Pope’s famous line, ‘* Fools rush in where angel: 
fear to tread,’’ better illustrated than it has been by that small 
knot of agitators, Messrs. Odger, Bradlaugh, Beesley, and com- 
pany. Mr, Gladstone and Lord Granville are men of great 
abilities, vast experience, and boundless knowledge of all that is 
requisite to qualify them to perform the high functions of tlicir 
positions. Moreover, they are men of wide and deep sympathies, 
and I am confident that it is the feeling of all sober, serious English- 
men that it isa blessed thing that we have got men socalm, wise, and 
experienced at the head of affairs whilst this terrible war is ragiug, 
and when the political and military systems of France have been 
tumbled into ruins as by anearthquake. Such a cataclysm might 
well make the wisest, bravest, calmest statesmen pause, aghast 
and perplexed fora time. But,though I have watched closely the 
course of affairs, I discern no sign of perplexity in the conduct of 
our rulers, My serious and confident belief is that they have done 
all that they could do; and it is certain that they have done 
more than any other neutral nation. Sir Henry Bulwer says 
that he feéls convinced that if England, when the Prince of 
Hohenzollern withdrew from the candidature for the throne 
of Spain, had expressed her opinion in that tone and 
with that manner which he (Sir H,) now wishes her to 
assume, we should never have had that trous war which has 
disturbed,’ &c. What tone and What manner: The peace or 
wat—the stand and deliver—tone and manner, I suppose. A® all 
events, he must mean a threatening tone and manner, for every- 
thing else but that was done. Well, we have had enough of that 
policy. Then, as Sir Henry knows, we could not possibly go to 
war; and to threaten When we did not mean to carry out our 
threat, would have madé, England simply ridiculous. And even 
if we had determined to fight, and had made the belligerents feel 
that we had so determined, could we really have prevented this 
war? Sir Henry says that we could; but I must think that he is 
singular in his opinion. But, nevertheless, there is some show 
of reason in Sir Henry’s coming forward to give his advice, But 
the meddling by the officious age with affairs so infinitely 
above their capacity to und nd would be too ridiculous to 
notice, if it were not likely to do mischief. 

The logic of these gentlemen is curious and absurd, <A Mr. 
Walter Burke and Sir Henry Hoare pleaded, at a meeting 
in St. James’s Hall the other evening, that we ought to inter- 
fere in favour of France because the French soldiers fought side 
by side with our own in the Crimea, Yes, they did; but is our 
national policy to be determined by such a circumstance as that ¢ 
This would not only be foolish, but impossible; for there is not a 
nation in Europe whose soldiers have not fought side by side with 
our own. Professor Beesley thinks we ought to interfere in behalf 
of the French because Count Bismarck has arrested Brunswick 
working men and Jacoby. Well, that is sad; but in the way of 
arbitrary arrests the Provisional Government of France has some- 
thing to answer for; and has not England had to suspend the 
Habeas Corpus Act? But, in truth, all this is wide of the ques- 
tion. Then the learned Professor (Professor of History, 10 of 
logic, at University College) asks indignantly, ‘‘ Why have we heard 
no utterance from Mr. Mill and Professor Fawcett ?’? In answer 
to which let me remark, Mr, Mill is now simply a private gentle- 
man, and is under no obligation to take part in public affairs. 
Mr. Fawcett has, no doubt, good reasons for his absence ; possibly 
he does not much like the company again. 
metropolitan members ?’’ asks the Professor. ‘‘ We have only 
one here’’ (Sir Henry Hoare), This question is rather more per- 
tinént. But, still, if the metropolitan members were obliged to be 
at the. beck and call of every small knot of agitators who choose 

call them theirs would be, indeed, a hard lot, Sir Henry 
oare was oe se gt A gst because, before a shot was fired, he 
Fe trent expressed his sympathy with the Imperial invaders of 
Germany. Mr. Odger’s idea that the silence of the Government 
is to be attributed to certain Royal German marriages is inex- 
pressibly silly. One word more, and I will leave these gentlemen, 
probably never to mention them again. They are anxious that 
the Government of England should recognise the Republic of 
France, But there is no blic. There is simply a provisional 
committee organised at Paris. It will be for France—all France— 
to determine, when France shall be able to speak, what Govern- 
ment she will have. 

The above was written before I saw the Manchester Examiner 
and Times of bhp op which gives a report of Mr, Gladstone's 
admirable reply to the delegates on Tuesday. I think it right to 
mention this tact because his reply so harmonises with what I 
have said, that it might be thought that I had seen Mr. 
Gladstone’s address before I wrote. Mr. Gladstone’s reply, in 
matter and tone, is all that could be wished, and ought to silence 
these people; but, knowing them as I do, I fear it will not. It 
is impossible to satisfy the egregious demands of vanity and 
eonceit, 

In a letter from Mayence, printed in a contemporary on Monday 
last, appeared this passage :—‘‘ There are constantly ladies outsile 
making presents of money and cigars to the prisoners, throught! 


lige 


‘Where are the 


wediation of the Landwehr sentry... . The Landwehr men | 
5 t » that they have rot yet met with any case of disobedience— | 
the Turcos excepted, of whom one has been executed—or any 
, ttempt at escape. The only difficulty is to make them attend to 
4 vanliness and bashfulness. The benevolent ladies who pay them 
; vialt are sometimes not a little frightened by their free-and-easy 
ue One can well believe the soldiers from the chosen home | 
heh “the cancan—I beg pardon, of Civilisation—are capable of | 
hehaviour shocking to German ladies; but the story reminds me | 
of the man who went to Abernethy, saying, “Oh! Doctor, it | 
jhurts me so whenever I lift my left arm to my bead. Be Then, | 
why (the Beelzebub) do you lift your arm to your head +’ replied 
\lernethy. The ‘* benevolent ladies”’ are not described as nurses ; 
<o they might, perhaps, find other ways of being ** benevolent” | 
than that of ‘paying the men a visit.’”” By-the-by, the Germans, 
though, in the North particularly, a very different people from 
the French, in point of morals, are not as decorous as the English 
generally 5 and once they were much less so. Ihave ac opy of 
Goethe's Hermann und Dorothea,’ printed at Brunswick in 
1799, and illustrated with ten lL cantifully-done copperplates. A vile 
translation by Holcroft was printed by Cottle (Coleridge's Cottle), 
in 1801, and the “zehn kupfern’’ were brought over bodily and | 
juserted without alteration, except in one cuse—where an wilucky 
Grace had been rendered by the Germans so gracelessly that our 
Huglish bashfuluess had to intervene and modify the picture. It | 
will be remembered that there are touches of ‘‘manners’’ (L | 
epeak not of the higher morals) in Carlyle’s translation of 
«* Wilhelm Meister’? which he apologises for, and some which he 
declined to reproduce. We heard not long ago of caricatures at 
Berlin in which Prussian soldiers were administering the chitiment 
de Uenfunce to the Emperor, the Prince Imperial, and the —— ! 
yes; so ‘Our Own Correspondent’ wrote, incredible as if may 
appear. But perhaps these things would appear only in the 
lowest quarts, ore would rank with the woodcuts in our Jerre? 
and the like. Let us hope so. | 


THE LITERARY LOUNGER. | 

A Scotchman who required the services of a lawyer went to one 
and told him his case against the person to be sued. ‘‘is that 
allt’? asked the man of law. ‘Ou ay, mon,’’ said the Scot, 
“that’s a’ the trvth; I leave ye to put the lees (lies) till’t | 
yersel,”’ There is truth in the report of a change of proprietor- | 
ship at the Fux office; but somebody has been adding ‘‘ lees 
till’t.’’ There is no truth whatever in the addition that the | 
literary and artistic staff are to be changed; the only change in 
the position of Mr. Tom Hood, the editor, is that he will be 
enabled to do still more to improve the paper, which I refrain, 
without much effort, from calling ‘‘ your facetious contemporary.”’ 

Last week notice was taken in this corner of a fact well known 
to Englishmen of culture—namely, that the true criticism of 
Shakspeare began with the Germans. If there is anything worse 
about our splendid neighbours the French than their misintelli- 
gence and ridicule of Shakspeare, it is their intelligence and admi- 
ration of him. Even so sober a writer as M. Guizot adopts 
without a smile that old fool Aubrey’s observation that when 
Shakspeare, in his capacity of youthful butcher, killed a calf, he 
would do it in a high style and make an oration over it, thus pre- 
paring himself for his destiny asa great tragedian, But M. Eugtne 
Pelletan, in a book full of eloquence, acuteness, and french 
extravagance, goes further than this. ‘* When Providence,”’ 
says this distinguished writer, “sends forth into the world the 
poet of passion, it is in an epoch of tumult, and at the bottom of 
his agitated consciousness it takes care that there shall be an 
incessant moan. . . . The son of a butcher—a butcher, perhaps, 
himself for a portion of his youth—Shakspeare was enabled to 
question, face to face, the fearful enigma of bloodshed ; he studied 
in the palpitating fibre of the sheep and the ox the secret throbs 
of euffering.”’ ; ; 

It must be remembered that this occurs in the midst of some 
really magnificent writing. But how can we expect sane war 
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I notice a bit not in very good taste, and wonder if Mr. Beverley is 
always responsible for the work which is ticketed with his name. 
The Drury Lane mounting, though it glitters, isas the furniture of 
Tottenham-court-road to the furniture of Berners-street. 1 do not 
notice the same effects at the Gaiety or the Princess’s. But there 
is a something about Drury Lane which offends the educated eye. 
Still, as a spectacle, ‘* Amy Robsart "’ will delight. Of the acting 
not very much can be said. Heavy five-act tragedians are ill at ease 
in romantic drama. They wear fine clothse, but they never forget 
to strut or bellow. Mr. Morton Taveres did not show at all to 
advantage. Ie isthe grimmest of tragedians. Miss Neilson is 
pretty as ever, and mannered as usual. Her affectations are now 
so well kuown that they may fairly be pronounced stageisms. I 


suppose pretty actresses can beeducated up toa certain pitch. Miss | 


Neilson is failing just at the point of excellence at which Miss 
Kate Terry broke down. I thought at one time she would 
have been a shining light, but she has disappointed me lately. 
Miss Fanny Addison is very clever, but it is quite true she has no 
presence. Mrs, Davenport, played Queen Elizabeth, at the 
Lyceum, much better some short time bick, As for Mr. Brittain 
Wright, I wish he would go back to Hoxton, or Shoreditch, or 
wherever he comes fron. Whit pleises the Bast does not neces- 
sarily fascinate the West. 

The GatgTy management his yovived Donizetti's “ Betly,” a 
pretty little operetta, with plouty of melody in it. | Madame 


Florence Lancia is the soprano, Mr. W. H. Chasnings the tenor, 
and Mr. Aynsley Cook the bass, The singing was ce. ila), sud the 
choruses never went better. I am glad to see Herr Moyer Lutz 


back again. 

To-night (Saturday) the Ho_sorn opens, with Mr. Sefton 
Parry's sporting drama, called ‘* The Odds; "? and plenty of good 
things are promised at the GLonr, where Miss Bessie Alleyne 
nia acampaign under the sheltering wing of Mr. Walter 
acy. 


FINE ARTS. 
eg 
GALLERY OF THE NEW BRITISH INSTITUTION, 
OLD BOND-STREET. 
An exhibition of pictures, which are afterwards to be sold for 
the benefit of the widows and children of Germans killed in the 
war, should attract many visitors, and might almost be regarded, 


| from one point of view, as being beyond, or, at any rate, beside 


the mark of ordinary criticism. It may be unfortunate that these 
two results are incompatible; but it is certainly fortunate that 
the present collection of pictures in the gallery at Old Bond- 
street may challenge benevolence without deprecating honest 
comments on the intrinsic merit of a large number of the works 
exhibited. 

That this effort should be made on behalf of the widows and 
orphans of Germans only, is not the consequence of any special 
national sympathy, for there are comparatively few pictures of 
German artists in the exhibition. The reasons for devoting the 
proceeds to the German families bereaved by the war were 
twofold—fir-t, the great difficulty of combining the French 
and German cause together, as can be done in any scheme for 
the relief of the sick and wounded soldiers; and, secondly, the 
fur greater and more urgent need of Germany, where the 
army is so largely composed of married men who are the 
fathers of families, and whose untimely death leaves their 
widows and orphans destitute. So far, however, from there being 
any other motive in this determination, there is more than one 
French name among the list of artists, and the original promoters 
of the undertaking would certainly be found willing to co-operate 
in forming another collection for the relief of French sufferers. 

It need hardly be said that the first attraction to ordinary 
visitors is the group of pictures sent by the Crown Princess of 
Prussia aud Princess Louise, and the most interesting of these 
is avery clever painting executed on a large pearl oyster shell. This 


telegrams from people who ‘perpetrate’’ such lunacies? What 
e3n Count Bismarck (who, Heaven knows, is not beloved by me) 
do in negotiating with a people who applaud to the echo when a 
writer says that the inventor of the telescope ‘‘ paid God a visit, 
and stole from him the secret of creation?’’ In another place 
M. Pelletan writes of Greek art in this manner; and in the trans- 
lition I am now making I take care not to deepen a single 
absurdity :—‘‘ Aspasia has just sung the burning hymn of 
Sappho to the genius of Greece, personified in Pericles, 
seated at her knees. The last quiver of the ascending 
strophe wanders in a smile upon her lip, which is even now 
thrilling with the last kiss of her lover. Her breast, 
swelling with inspiration, palpitates to the living rhythm of the 
hymn, visible under the purple robe, transparent as vapour. Her 
uncertain finger, restlessly traversing the lyre, snatches from the 
chords one last, last harmony, . . . The fresh breeze without, 
laden with perfume of Hymettus, murmurs softly in the tapestry. 
T .« dancing-girls stand motionless, leaning each on the shoulder 
of her sister, awaiting, under their violet crowns, the signal of the 
flutes to begin.’? Now, a new paragraph :—‘ The silent lover’’— 
that’s Pericles—“ moved in every fibre of his soul, reclines his head 
upon the breast of the glowing muse ’’—that’s As —*and 
pours out his breath in long aspirations.’’ Now, another new 
paragraph :—‘‘ Greek art was born of that kiss.’’ Sir, I drop the 
pen, exhausted ; but with a reserve of strong admiration for this 
eloquent writer when in his senses. 


THE THEATRICAL LOUNGER. 

I am glad to see *‘ Amy Robsart’’? at Drury Lang. This is 
the theatre of all others for historical and spectacular drama, and 
the success of Mr. Tom Taylor's play at the Queen’s has evidently 
nt been lost upon Mr. Chatterton. I do not quite go with those 
who talk so largely about the intellectual mission of the stage. 
People go to the theatre not to be taught, but to be amused. 
This is the first thing to be obtained—amusement. Still, I totally 
disagree with those managers who hold that the rowdiest enter- 
tainment is the most profitable. Without falling back upon the 
melodrama of the Haymarket and the police courts, it is possible 
to suggest, if it is not possible to instruct. Now, ‘‘ Amy Robsart’’ 
is a suggestive drama. It suggests the perusal of Sir Walter 

Scott’s ‘‘Kenilworth.’’ It suggests the Elizabethan age. It 
takes us back to another portion of history, and, by means of 
costume and manner, tells us something about that age. I do not 
pretend to say that Mr. J. B. Howard is very like what the Earl 
of Leicester was, and I certainly hope that Varney and Tressilian 
were nothing like Mr. T, C. King or Mr. Morton Taveres. Amy 
Robsart was very likely, in the poetical imagination of Sir Walter, 
something like Miss Neilson; and Miss Fanny Addison has 
evidently read her history in order to get an idea of Queen 
Elizabeth. However, the costumes, the masques, the gallantry, 
the etiquette, and the impertinences of Queen Elizabeth’s Court, 
are better worth studying than Mr. Boucicault’s sponging-houses 
and railway trains. Wecome away from “Amy Robsart” ina 
better and purer frame of mind than from ‘‘ Formosa.” Historical 
or romantic drama is a very excellent thing in its way, and 
Deury Lane is certainly the place for it. As a gorgeous spec- 
tacle, “Amy Robsart’’ will be best remembered. It is not a very 
difficult task, I imagine, to carve a novel like “‘ Kenilworth ”’ into 
four acts, and the literary ingenuity required in making Sir 
Walter Scott’s characters talk Sir Walter Scott is not prodigious. 
Mr. Halliday appears to have a specialty for this work. He has 
dramatised Dickens in the same fashion; and now that he has 
commenced with the Waverley novels, there is no knowing where 
he willend. The story does not move much for three acts, but 
when we get tothe fourth we are carried away in a whirlwind. 
The action is so rapid that one can scarcely follow it. I must 
congratulate Mr. Halliday on his final sensation scene, No 
French dramatist could have made his curtain fall more neatly. 
This was excellent. There is always something, somehow, tawdry in 
the Drury Lane miseen scene, Itis all very smart, but occasionally 


is entitled, ‘‘ Little Anglers,’’ and signed ** Victoria, Pss, Royal, 
April, 1870," and consists of the figures of twochildren on the banks 
of a stream, the tints of the pearl being very effectively made to 
render the appearance of sky and,water. More suggestive of the 
object of the exhibition is a chromolithograph from a water- 
colour drawing by her Royal Highness, made at the time of the 
Crimean War, and representing the discovery by a woman of her 
dead husband amidst the slain. A very careful and well 
executed picture, called ‘‘ Widowed and Childless,"” which is 
signed ‘‘ V,’’ and two others, ‘‘The Church Door’’ and ‘St. 
Elizabeth Distributing Alms,”’ both painted in 1868, complete the 
contributions of the Crown Princess to the gallery. Princess 
Louise sends a picture representing the ministrations of Sisters of 
Mercy on the battle-field, and two admirably executed busts, one 
of Princess Amélie of Saxe-Coburg and the other of Prince Leopold. 
Near these, on the chimneypiece, are two other very excellent 
busts of the Prince and Princess of Wales, by Count Gleichen. 

Among the most prominent and noteworthy pictures in the 
collection must be included that with which the catalogue com- 
mences—a marine painting by W. Perd, who also contributes a 
stirring little scene, with remarkable force and colour, called 
“Retreating French Cuirassiers,’”’ Of the numerous small 
reer full of suggestion and with admirable finish, Mrs. 

avidson Kemp's ‘‘ Latest Telegram,’’ representing an old 
Chelsea pensioner with a newspaper, is an early example, while 
Mr, Eyre Crowe sends a capital German subject called 
“Returning from Church.’’ ‘A Young Fox,’’ by Clara von 
Wilde, is a spirited bit of animal life; and a more 
subject is Mr. Thorpe’s ‘‘ Returning from the Fair,’’ repre- 
senting a flock of sheep coming along a country road. One 
of the most intensely-characteristic bits in the whole exhi- 
bition, however, is “Le Bulletin de la Guerre,’ by D. Col, 
a representation of two ancient cronies discussing the position of 
affairsin an old-fashioned kitchen. ‘‘The Old Grandmother,’’ 
by C. Webb, is also « capital bit of reai life, nothing in the ow 
of snuffiness or dingy apparel being extenuated. Mr. W. J. 
Bottomley sends three admirable little bits, in his own charac- 
teristic style; and Mrs. Marrable contributes one of her fine 
samples of woodland scenery, *‘ Looking from Bramshill Park 
towards Hackfield-common.’’ ‘‘Rest,’’ by G. Pope, is a nun 
weary with working in the garden. The picture represents her 
leaning on her spade, and at once attracts attention to the careful 
handling and colour. Mr. P. ’s ‘Spanish Fan-Seller’’ is a 
bright and well-finished work ; and a pretty child standing at an 
old orchard gate, through which the blooms can be seen on the 
trees, is a very tender picture, by Mrs. I. K. Thomson. 

Of flower-subjects there are some very exquisite examples, 
which include ‘‘ Westmorland Primroses,’’ by H. Stirling; 
‘* Apple Blossoms,’ by Haynes Williams; and “ Polyanthus and 
Furze,”’ by D. A. Williasnson. Mr, P. Priolo sends a small 
picture full of figures, ‘‘ Joseph’sCup found in Benjamin's Sack;’’ 
and Mr. J. A. Pasquier a good suggestive group, entitled ‘‘The 
Monk’s Story,’’ representing a gay party of cavaliers and ladies 
listening to some solemn legend at a tomb in an old church. 
There are numerous landscape and rustic pieces by artists already 
famous ; and among the more pronounced of them is a remarkable 
charcoal sketch of Black Gang Chine, by Mr. Mason Jackson, 
which, though it is in the corner by the stairs, cannot fail to 
arrest an its vigour and the evidence of tised 
handling. We must conclude the present notice with Carl Haag’s 
two fine littie pictures of a Venetian archer—a es | painted 
in 1853, in his fine early style—and the study of a head, exhibit- 
ing his beauty of touch and consummate ease of drawing. It 
should be mentioned, however, that the size of all the pictures in 
the exhibition is adapted to the dimensions of ordinary rooms 
(there are no large works), and that the prices are not merely 
fancy prices; while a considerable number among the best works 
there are already devoted to ‘‘The Prize Drawing,’’ which is to 
be made the last two days of the present year, at the German 
Academy in Hanway-street, and tickets for which are issued at a 
shilling each, or in books containing twenty tickets for a sovereign, 


THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR AID TO THE SICK 
AND WOUNDED. 
_ Ovn Engraving shows the aspect of the stores of the National 
Society for Affording Aid to the Sick and Wounded in War, at 
the head of which is Colonel Loyd- Lindsay, M.P., as chairman of 
committee, The society also has a numerous list of distinguished 
pay and patronesses, among whom are several members of the 
toyal family and numerous persons eminent in almost every posi- 
tion of life. The offices are at 2, St. Martin’s-place, Trafalgar- 
square, where contributions of money and materials may be sent. 

The objects of the society are thus set forth by the promoters :— 
“Our aim is not in any way political—it is absolutely impartial. 
It does not attempt to interfere with organised State machinery 
or military medical staff, but only to assist them in relieving the 
miseries of war, It recognises in every sick and wounded 
soldier, of every nation, a subject for its solicitude. — Its 
aim is to relieve the physical pain aud the mental 
trouble of the wounded man from the moment of his 
wound to the date of his restoration to his friends. While 
England is not at war, this society will send surgeons and nurses, 
speaking the language of the belligerents, medical comforts of 
every kind, and whatever stores or supplies it may learn there is 
most need of for the care of the sick and wounded of both armies 
equally and impartially. Its agents, with the head-quirters of 
both armies, will from time to time communicate the chief wants, 
and they will be supplied; and where it appears that 
grants of money will be the most. efficacious mode of sending 
help, money will be sent, ‘The society works under the 
red cross, adopted by the Governments’ of Europe at the 
Convention of Geneva as the badge of neutrality. — Its 
agents are respected as neutral, and succour the wounded of 
both sides alike. If it were not self-evident that such must be 
the case, it is sufficiently proved by a study of the last great 
wars —Crimean (1854-5), Italian (1859), Danish (1864), Bohemian 
and Italian (1866), as well as the American War of [861-4—that 
the medical staff of armies is invariably utterly unable to cope 
with the mass of suffering which follows a great battle. At 
Solferino there were nearly 42,000 killed and wounded. Between 
May 4 and June 20, 1864, there were 8487 killed, and 44,261 
wounded, in the campaign in America. At Koniggriitz, or Sadowa, 
there were upwards of 29,000 wounded, Three days and three 
nights passed before the wounded could be collected from the field, 
after this battle. Afterthe battle of Gitschin, in the same campaign, 
wounded men were forty-eight hours without nourishment of any 
kind. This society will assist the French and Prussian societies to re- 
lieve this misery—will send its own delegates to the field of battle, if 
possible; or will take charge of wounded men in hospitals, freeing 
French and German surgeons and nurses for duty in the imme- 
diate front. Organisation is necessary, funds are necessary, 
action must be immediate, Help given immediately is everything. 
Two days’ delay after a battle, and the help might almost as well 
never be sent. ‘The first two days’ help is worth that of the next 
ten, Finally, to guard and nourish the wounded soldier as he lies 
on the battle-field, to remove him thence, to give him immediate 
surgical aid, to make his pain as light as possible by whatever 
comforts can alleviate it, to nurse him, communicate with his 
friends, and cure him, if possible, is the aim of the society’s 
operations,”’ 

The articles required for the operations of the society include, 
besides medicines, surgical instruments and appliances, &c., old 
linen (free from seams or hems) and square pieces of soft linen of 
various sizes; bandages (calico, linen, and flannel, rolled and 
lengths marked), width two to four inches, length three to ten 
yards—calico for bandages must be washed previously; lint; 
charpie (to be made of clean white soft linen)—cut the linen into 
small pieces, unravel it, and mix the threads up softly, avoiding 
hard threads or knots; different qualities of linen must not be 
mixed; the linen must be perfectly clean. Pillow-cases, 
blankets, woollen shawls, sheets, towels, coats, jackets, trousers, 
shirts (flannel, cotton, or linen); jerseys, cholera-belts (flannel, 
3ft. long and 8in. broad, with three strong tapes at each 
end, and at the distance of Gin. from one end); drawers, socks, 
slippers; pillows stuffed with paper, horsehair, feathers, or sea- 
weed, air and water cushions and beds, ice-bags of gutta-percha 
or oil silk, waterproof sheeting, gutta-percha tissue, oil silk, 
sponges, cotton wool, waxed silk thread; nets for head wounds, 
made of coarse soft cotton thread, with a runner ; mattress-cases, 
surgical instruments and appliances, chloroform, chlorodyne, sal 
volatile, Condy’s fluid, and carbolic acid; concentrated meat 
esserces—Liebig's, &c.; arrowroot, tea, cocoa, ke. 

The average expenditure of the society is now £50,000 monthly. 
It sends out between five and six tons daily of medicines, food, 
clothing, &c. The principal part of the vaults of St. Martin’s 
Church have been turned into vast store-cellars, the memorial tablets 
of the departed being on the walls just over the spots where the 
bales and boxes are placed preparatory to being dispatched b 
rail. Here are a hundred large boxes containing chloroform, all 
ready for sending away ; and behind immense quantities of sheet- 
ing, shirtings, bandages, extract of meat, and almost every sort of 
article suitable for the use, comfort, and cure of those in need— 
bottled ales and stout, for instance, being spoken of only by the 
hundred dozen. A part of the workhouse behind the National 
Gallery, has been lent by the Government as a store; and here 
also goes on the same process of receiving, sorting, packing, and 
dispatching of supplies as at the other offices and stores, 2, St. 
Martin’s-place. The railway companies heartily co-operate with 
= society, and afford valuable aid by conveying its goods free of 
charge. 

Twelve ambulance waggons, manufactured in the Royal 
Arsenal at Woolwich, have been dispatched this week to the seat 
of war, vid Belgium. They are marked with the red cross and 
the words ‘‘Ambulance Anglaise,’ and are constructed and 
furnished on the most approved system. 


THE THAMES EMBANKMENT.—The waste spaces on the Victoria 
Embankment have within the last few weeks been undergoing conversion 
into w promises to be a most agreeable feature of this splendid 
thoroughfare, The ground has been laid out by experienced mers as 
far as has been deemed practicable ; and instead of the heajs of rubbish 
with which it was covered a month since, sloping are now to be seen 
covered with grass, and neat pathways, the borders of ,which are planted 
with ground-ivy. The space lying between Waterloo and Charing-cross 
Bridges is, in fact, so far completed that it is stated -it will soon be opened 
to the public, It will be planted with trees and shrubs, and no expense 
will be spared to render it worthy of its position, 

THE WORKING CLASSES AND THE WAR.—A crowded meeting was held 
at St. James’s Hall, last Saturday evening, to urge the Government to 
recognise the French Republic, and to protest against the continuance of 
the war. Mr. Congreve was in the chair, and the principal speakers were 
Colonel Dickson, Mr. Bradlaugh, Professor Beesley, Sir Henry Hoare, M.P., 
and Mr. Odger. Mr. H. Richard, Mr. ©. Gilpin, Sir Charles Dilke, Professor 
Fawcett, Mr. P. A. Taylor, Sir Henry Hoare, and Mr. John Stuart Mill had 
all, it was stated, been asked to attend, but Sir Henry Hoare was the only 
one who had accepted the invitation. Mr. Taylor had excused himeelf 
and the others had not answered. Professor Beesley said that his interpre- 
tation of the extraordinary silence of the Government at the present time 
was, that we had a Government who did not know their own minds. The 
Government, on this and all other questions, had neither principle nor policy 
of their own, but lived in a“ hand-to-mouth ” sort of way, their only anxiety 
being toget throughone session of Parliamentafter another as soon as possible, 
and when they were questioned as to their,policy, they looked to a number of 
anony mous journalists totell them. The Government, Mr, Beesley went on to 
say, hed not moved because no opinions had been offered ; and he pointed out 
that Mr. Mill, Professor Fawcett, and the metropolitan members, whousually 
gave opinions were silent now too, and remained away from platforms. As 
public men had, he said, abstained from giving the people their advice, the 
people should give their public men their advice. An address to Mr. 
Gladstone was adopted calling upon the Government to recognise the French 
Republic, and to * take the initiative, with the other great Powers, in the 
office of mediators between the conquerors and the defeated, so that no 
stipulation dishonourable to the people of France may impede the signature 
of an immediate armistice.” A resolution protesting against any terri- 
torial spoliation of France and a congratulatory address to the French people 
on the position taken by M. Jules Favre in his second circular were also 
adopted, 
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ENGLAND AND THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 
DEPUTATION TO MR, GLADSTONE. 


ANUMEROUSLY attended deputation, organised by the Labour 
Representation League, and consisting of officers and represt nta- 
tives of about one hundred of the leading London and provincial 
trade societies and other industrial organisations, waited by ap- 
pointment, on ‘Tuesday afternoon, on Mr. Gladstone, in Downing- 
street. Messrs. R. Latham, G. Howell, R. Applegarth, G. Potter, 
Lloyd Jones, Druitt, and several other members of the deputation, 
addressed the Premier at some length, pointing out the beet 6 
satisfaction that existed throughout the country, and especia ly 
amongst the working classes, at the non-recognition of the F rench 
Republic by her Majesty’s ear ieragen and also that the spolia- 
tion of France by any annexation of her territory by Germany 
would sow the seeds of a future war, and lead to complications 
dangerous to the peace of the whole of Europe. They urged upon 
her Majesty's Government that they should use their influence 
with the German Government to induce it to refrain from insist- 
ing upon any anexation of territory on the terms of peace, in the 
full belief that if this course was aaopted the terrible war might 
be brought to a speedy and honourable termination, without 
further humiliation to the French nation. Mr. Osborne observed 
that an opinion was prevalent that the Government had not been 
sufficiently outspoken on the subject of the war, and that their 
lukewarmness was attributed to dynastic intrigue in some form or 
other. 

Mr. Gladstone, in reply, said he was sensible of the fact that 
they had not the same opportunities of obtaining information with 
regard to the conduct of the Government from day to day as they 
would have during the Session of Parliament. He was very glad 
to be able to make to them a frank explanation on the principal 
subject which they had brought before him. He would reverse 
the order of the resolutions which they had presented to him, and 
would consider them in the following order :—F irst, that relating 

to the system of international arbitration ; second, that relating 
to mediation for the purpose of bringing about the close of hos- 
tilities ; and, third, that referring tothe recognition of the French 
Government. As regarded international arbitration or reference 
to the good offices of a third party in cases where a quarrel ap- 
peared to be impending, he did not believe that there was a single 
shade of difference, so far as he could judge, between their senti- 
ments and those of the Government. Fortunately, as far as prin- 
ciple was concerned, it did not depend upon the Government to 
inaugurate that system, strictly speaking, because at the Con- 
ference which accompanied the Peace of Paris in 1856 the 

principle of such a system was recommended to the considera- 

tion of all the Powers with all the authority which the 

voice of united Europe could give. Where her Majesty’s 

Government had been concerned they had not declined to 
recognise that principle, and they had endeavoured to urge 
it in the present case when this great and terrible war was 
on the point of breaking out. They had urged it on both 
parties. As regarded the second point—the desire that the 
Government should exercise its influence for the purpose of bring- 
ing about a cessation of hostilities between France and Germany— 
vue ueputation could not desire that cessation more earnestly than 
the Government did. They could not be more earnest in the wish 
that an opportunity should be found where they could exercise 
an influence for that purpose. He must say he thought that 
nothing could be more unjust than the charge of lukewarmness, 
if it were made by any one, against the Government of this 
country, with respect to averting the war before it arose. There 
was no step which it was possible for them to take for the pur- 
pose of averting the war which was not taken. As to the feeling 
with which those steps had been taken, the subject had been their 
constant care by day and by night, and their measures were taken 
after the best consideration, and with all the earnestness of pur- 
pose which it was possible for the Government to give, and when 
they came to the close of Parliament, they advised a declaration in 
the Speech from tl Tirone, int he most solemn manner that it could 


be made, that they would be on the constant watch for any 7. 


tunity of a useful nature. Until now all that they had been able to 
do was to adopt measures for bringing the two parties face to face. 
That was obviously the first step to be taken; and her Majesty’s 
Government weuld continue to do as they had hitherto done—to 
watch for any opening that might be offered, and then by the 
best judgment they could form to make such representations and 
to take such steps as would contribute to the restoration of peace. 
The deputation had spoken of the feeling of the working men of 
this country and the feeling of the working population of Ger- 
many, or, a8 it had been called, the democratic feeling of Germany. 
With regard to tle feeling of the working men of this country, he 
shared that sentiment that had been described to him in the desire 
that this terrible bloodshed should cease. But they must expect 
great nations to claim for themselves to be in the first instance and 
in the last resort the proper judges of their own affairs. He hoped 
great weight would be given by the parties now engaged in war to 
the opinions of the neutral Powers; and he was quite satisfied that 
whenever the neutral Powers were listened to, this country would be 
listened to with a weight not inferior to that of any other State. 
But it was very necessary before the neutral Powers should deter- 
mine upon so grave a step as that of offering with weight of 
authority a recommendation to the belligerent Powers, that they 
should see their way very clearly as to the precise form of that 
which they undertook te recommend. With regard to the views 
of the belligerent Powers themselves, the deputation had spoken 
of what had been called the democratic sentiment of Germany. 
Of course he had made no inquiry at all as to what was the demo- 
cratic or what the aristocratic sentiment of Germany; but what 
he understood te be meant was that there was a strong party in 
Germany favourable to peace and favourable to the retention of 
the present territorial boundary. If that party was a powerful 
one in Germany, it was able to speak its mind ; if it was not able 
to do so, he was afraid the inference must be that it was not yet 
a powerful party in Germany; but he entirely concurred with the 
deputation, as he was sure his colleagues would if they had been 
present, in the hope that the expression of the opinion of Ger- 
many on this subject might be perfectly free; and that, if 
there were parties disposed to leniency of terms as compared 
with severity of terms, no attempt would be made by 
authority to prevent the free utterance of their sentiments. 
Therefore, all that could be said then was, that the Government 
would watch from day to day for that opportunity they longed 
for; and if any such opportunity had occurred, it would have 
been seized eagerly. They came now to the main point of this 
discussion, for the position of the Government in France was the 
threshold of this question, as had been seen in the recent discus- 
sions that had taken place between M. Jules Favre and Count 
Bismarck. With respect to the existence of the Government in 
France, he entirely accepted what had been said as to the prin- 
ciples upon which our Government ought to proceed. It was 
bc ro hi astic interests had been at work to prevent the 
recogni e the Government of France, and that there 
was some contrast to be found between the tardiness in re- 
cognising, the present Government and the rapidity with 
which Government of & different form and origin 
was : on o former occasion. He assured them 
that % so. I will now set before you (said Mr. 
Gladstone) the views of her Majesty’s Government. Let us 
soe what is recognition of a Government. Now, we are in relation, 
through our régular diplomatic organisation, with tose who now 
constitute the Woternmsiat of France. Some reference has been 
made to their position, and how they claim consideration. On 
that I feel very strongly. Even if the men who constitute the 
Government were questionable in point of character, I do not 
think it would be for us to criticise them; but, on the contrary, [ 
believe them to be men of honour, character, and intellect. 
Therefore, do not suppose anything like a cessation of intercourse 
is signified by the fact that official recognition has not taken place. 
I am far from saying that the great question of recognition is un- 


undoubtedly the question of recognition 18 an 
acombination of men has acquired a certain 
position, aud that recognition undoubtedly strengthens them. be 
am anxious that should be accurately understood. I think we 
have no business to inquire whether France prefers one ser 
ment or another. I am almost ashamed to answer one 
gentleman who spoke about ‘dynastic influences. ‘There 
is no ‘dynastic influence.’’ If it could be shown we er 
proceeding on principles less favourable to the Coc 
France than any other Government, we should be adjuc gec 
wrong in the face of the whole world. Our business is to per 
ceed upon principles of perfect equality, and look ce eg ee 
upon any Government that may be established in France, an 
pendently of its being Democratic, Parliamentary, Monarchical, 
or whatever it may be. Then what is the principle on which we 
are to proceed? That we acknowledge it as the Government of 
France which France chooses to accept for herself. But, as it is 
not our business to lag behind in that respect, so it is not our 
business to go before France. Before the Government exercising 
power in France has been recognised are we to be expected to pro- 
nounce an opinion which France has not expressed f W hat is the 
position of the Government now exercising power Im Paris and 
Tours? Howdid they describe themselves ? They are not themselves 
carrying out the Government. They have been appointed for the 
calling together of some body—referring their case to that 
body, and deriving their title from the approval of that 


important, because 
acknowledgment that 


body. Now surely it is plain that we cannot travel faster 
than France in this matter; and we cannot travel faster 
than the present Government of France. The recognition 
of the late Empire of France did not take place until after the 
vote of the people. The vote of the people took place on the 1st 
of the mouth, and the recegnition took place on the 4th. We 
were in hopes the vote of France was going to take place on 
Oct. 2; and if it did take place then we should not have been 
less prompt than any former Government has been to recognise 
that which has been established. But if you step in before the 
judgment of the people you are really recognising that which the 
great, high-minded, and civilised people of France have not 
recognised themselves. That is the state of the case. 

Mr. Hales: In the state of France the vote could not be 
arrived at, . 

Mr. Gladstone: Is that a reason why we should say it has been 
arrived at? 

Mr. Lloyd Jones: As soon as France pronounces for herself, 
will the British Government recognise the Government of her 
choice ? 

Mr. Gladstone: I shall have no objection to that, but we must 
form the best judgment we can for ourselves. 

Mr. Lloyd Jones: You did not speak about the dismemberment 
of France—whether the Government would be disposed to prevent 
the dismemberment of the country by Prussia. We feel there is 
great danger in that. : 

Mr. Gladstone: With regard to the terms on which any such 
peace may be made, those are matters of the greatest gravity. It 
must be very plain that anything we have to say we must say to 
the parties ‘concerned; and what I presume you object to is 
handing people of one country to another against their will. 

The deputation then withdrew. 


music, 


As usual, the Crystal Palace concerts are first in the field—the 

opening performance taking place to-day. A prospectus has been 
issued, from which we learn that the series will consist of twenty- 
six concerts, twelve before and fourteen after Christmas—Mr. 
Manns again acting as conductor. As regards general conditions, 
the public are told that ‘‘ the band and chorus will be maintained 
at the same number and efficiency as during last season, and the 
programmes will beselected on the same principles as those of former 
years. The standard works of the great masters will be performed 
with all the care possible, new works of importance will be brought 
forward when practicable, and every endeavour made to maintain 
the width of range and excellence of performance on which the 
Crystal Palace Concerts have achieved their reputation.’’ This is 
satisfactory as far as it goes; but we should have preferred more 
definite promises. Previous seasons have been made attractive 
by a long list of novelties announced beforehand. Why is not 
this the case now? It cannot be that novelties are wanting; that 
the audiences are careless about them, or that there are obstacles 
in the way of presentation. It may be, however, that Messrs. 
Grove and Manns have a series of pleasant surprises in store; and 
this is the interpretation we choose to put upon the reticence of 
the prospectus. The distinctive feature of the Crystal Palace 
scheme is in connection with the centenary of Beethoven's birth— 
the great master first saw the light in 1770—an event which is to 
be appropriately celebrated by the performance of all his 
symphonies, ‘“‘with such of his overtures, concertos, and 
other compositions, both vocal and orchestral, as can be intro- 
duced.’’ We have nothing but praise for this excellent arrange- 
ment; one far more useful, if less imposing, than any grand 
demonstration such as those to which the Crystal Palace has 
accustomed us. The admirers of Beethoven will now hear all his 
chief works in rapid succession, and, to some extent, in 
chronological order; moreover, they will hear them under 
the best possible conditions; for, says the prospectus, ‘ all 
that intimate acquaintance, affectionate study, and careful 
rehearsal can do will be done to put these immortal works 
before the subscribers to the Saturday Concerts in a fuller and finer 
light than they have hitherto been presented, and thus do fitting 
honour to the great master of the modern oratorio.’ Remember- 
ing that those who speak have both the means and inclination to 
carry out their os there is good reason for satisfaction with 
the prospect. The programme of to-day makes a good first instal- 
ment. It contains, for example, Beethoven's symphony No. l and 
his pianoforte concerto No. 4 (played by Mr. Charles Hallé), the 
overture to ‘‘ Oberon,’’ Sullivan’s ‘“‘Overtura di Ballo’’ (written 
for the late Birmingham festival), and several interesting songs, 
to be sung by Miss Edith Wynne and Mr. Vernon Rigby, among 
them being ‘*I mourn as a dove,’’ from Mr, Benedict's ‘St. 
Peter.”’ 

In justice to the music connected with the Workmen's Inter- 
national Exhibition, it should be observed that oratorio perform- 
ances now alternate with others of a less instructive kind. We 
are glad to see this, and to encourage it; the more so because so 
fine an apie f of inculcating good taste rarely occurs, An 
audience who could not be drawn by the attractions of genuine 
music is secured by those of the exhibition; and, the hare being 
caught—a first essential, according to Mrs, Glasse—it would be a 
thousand pities not to cook it properly. 

An announcement that the Queen has accepted the dedication 
of Mr. Benedict’s oratorio ‘‘ St. Peter’’ reminds us of another 
to the effect that the work is shortly to be performed in London. 
By whom we know not, but the Sacred Harmonic Society ought to 
do itself the honour, It claims to be, and is, the first of our asso- 
ciations for the performance of sacred music, and the position has 
duties as well as ~ cmaee One of those duties is too obvious'for 

further specification, 3 


NEw Peer.—Sir J. Young, the Governor-General of Canada, is, it is 
said, to be created & peer, and will take the title of Baron Lisgar, of 
Lisgar end Baillieborough, in the county of Cavan, The new peer is the 
son of the late Lieutenant-Colonel Sir W. Young, Bart., was born in 1807, 
educated at Eton and Corpus Christi, Oxford, was called to the bar 
in 1834, was ® magistrate and Deputy Lieutenant for Cavan, for 
which he was one of the members in the Conservative interest 
from 1831 till March, 1855, In 1848 he succeeded his father 
as second Baronet. From 1841 until 1844 he was a Lord of the Treasury ; 
was Secretary to the Treasury in the two sueceeding years, and Chief 
Secretary for Ireland from 1852 to 1855. At that time he became Lord High 
Commissioner of the Ionian Islands, which office he held until 1859. In 
the next year he was appointed Governor of New South Wales; and finally, 
in 1868, succeeded Lord Monck in the Governor-Generalship of Canada, 
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PUBLIC OPINION IN GERMANY. 

As public opinion in Germany is likely to have much influence 
in determining the terms of peace, when peace shall be made, it 
is interesting to know what the tone of that opinion is. The cor- 
respondent of the Daily News at Carlsruhe thus reports it :— 

“Your readers are probably aware that not only has much bee: 

written about Alsace and Lorraine in German newspapers, but that 
the fate of these two provinces has been discussed in many 
German pamphlets. I have read the most important of thes, 
pamphlets. The two which have attracted most notice are from, 
the pens of Wolfgang Menzel, an historical writer of some note, 
and Professor Wagner, A second edition of the latter was called 
for ten days after the appearance of the first. Both contain a 
clear and interesting account of the circumstances under whic}; 
Alsace and Lorraine were obtained by France. It is proved con- 
clusively that there was a time, and that not remote, when these 
provinces were purely and entirely German; and it is maintained, 
with a great appearance of probability, that their Frenchiti- 
cation is still very incomplete. The people commonly speak of 
their French neighbours as ‘ Welsche’—an epithet which implies 
what the Greeks meant when they spoke of the rest of the world 
as barbarians, and what the Chinese mean when they charic- 
terise foreigners as red-haired devils. Nor do the Frene) 
regard the Alsatians as people in all things resembling themselves. 
When a French peasant wishes to express his intention of visiting 
an Alsatian village he says that he is going toGermany. The 
historical evidence brought forward with a view to prove how 
entirely German Alsace is may be put aside as of little practical 
import. It is comparatively unimportant to allege that Alsace is 
German because Sifrid, the hero of the Nibelungen, when hunting 
among the Vosges mountains, was treacherously slain whil: 
stooping to quench his thirst at a well. That Otfried, the earliest 
writer of German rhymes, should have composed hymns in Weis- 
senburg, his native place, is certainly quite as interesting a fact 
as that the Crown Prince should have beaten the French there ; 
yet it is probable that the victory of the modern German soldiers 
will have more infiuence in determining the future of Alsace than 
the life and works of the old German poet. Nor is the fact that 
the Emperor Barbarossa held his court at Haguenau of more real 
weight than the fact that Count Bonin has chosen that place for 
the seat of his Government. It is one thing to write the history 
of Alsace, another to settle its fate. 

“‘The German writers I have named are specially opposed to 
incorporating really French soil with Germany. They con- 
tend, however, that in reuniting Alsace and German Lor- 
raine to the Fatherland they are deing an act of simple 
justice and unquestioned expediency. Professor Wagner says that 
France went to war in order to annex a piece of German territory, 
and that the war ought not to end until what is actually German 
territory shall have been taken from France. The French argue 
that to do this would be unjust. They give another version to the 
vulgar doctrine that what is yours is mine, and what is mine is 
my own. ‘They readily take a large slice from Italy, and they 
have taken several large slices from Germany ; yet they make an 
outcry about spoliation when they are forcibly compelled to return 
any portion of the ill-gotten gains. The Germans make no pre- 
tensions to being uniformly and unswervingly logical; but they 
maintain that they are perfectly justified in making the Rhine, 
what it once was, a German stream and not what it recently has 
been, a German boundary. When warned that the loss of Alsace 
and a part of Lorraine will be a perpetual thorn in the side of 
France and may be made the plea for a future war, they reply that 
the defeat which the French army has sustained would of itself 
suffice to inspire the French with thoughts of revenge, and 
that they will be all the more ready to fight if they practically 
learn that they will lose no territory in the event of utter 
failure. Moreover, they hold that so long as the Vosges 
mountains form the boundary line between the two nations ; and 
so long as Metz and Strasbourg are in German hands, the French 
will not only hesitate before they attack Germany again, but will 
assuredly get the worst of it if they do. I employ, not only the 
arguments, but the words of the Germans, when I write not about 
the French Government, but the French nation. It is their con- 
viction that the pooass of France are inimical to the people of 
Germany, and that the appropriation of German territory is con- 
sidered by the French as at once perfectly legitimate and exceed- 
ingly desirable. The ‘National History’ and the speeches of 
Thiers have been read in Germany, and the applause with which 
the sentiments in both have been greeted by the countrymen of 
the historian and the statesman has been noted as fraught with 
significance. What Victor Hugo and Alfred de Musset have 
written about the Rhine is also well known in Germany. It is 
remarked that, when the former beseeches the Germans to spare 
Paris, he gives no pledge that he would, if he had the power, 
spare the Germans a single humiliation. The truth is, the 
Germans seem to feel they have many old scores te settle 
with the French. They think that their neighbour has 
been much of a boaster and a little of a bully. They 
have long submitted to the overweening assumption of 
a superiority which they considered as simply imaginary, and 
they are not sorry to be able to demonstrate that they are not to 
be denounced and insulted with impunity. They wish to live at 
peace with France, and they believe that the chances of a lasting 
peace will be increased if France be not only thoroughly humbled 
but materially weakened. I have stated the case as put by the 
majority of Germans. Yet I should imperfectly fulfil my task if 
I omitted to set forth the view taken and upheld by a small 
minority. The latter protest against the projected annexation. 
According to them the act would be wrong in itself, and it would 
be the source of innumerable wocs. A very few base their oppo- 
sition on the ground that they are averse to giving the French any 
cause for complaint in the future. They believe that if Germany 
acted with unparalleled magnanimity, France would be won over 
by gratitude, and would become hereafter the warm friend of 
Germany. But those who talk the loudest against dismembering 
France are the same men who oppose and have always opposed 
the unity of their own country. They are known as ‘ Par- 
ticularists’ that is, men who would maintain unaltered the terri- 
torial subdivisions and petty governments which still hinder Ger- 
many from acting in concert and displaying the strength of a united 
country. These men would welcome the dismemberment of 
Prussia as the best thing which could befall their land. Indeed, 
they are chiefly influenced by hatred of Prussia and by a dread 
of Prussian supremacy, They would like to see the King of 
Hanover get his own again, and the free city of Frankfort re- 
instated in its ancient privileges. These men are the Jacobites of 
Germany ; friends of lost causes and railers against all change. 
It need hardly be added that no opposition they may offer will 
influence or alter the actual result. Having indicated as faith- 
fully as lies in my power the direction of the current of German 
opinion on the question of Alsace and Lorraine, let me conclude 
by briefly stating what I have been able to learn with regard to 
the view taken by the people of Alsace. I have conversed with 
large numbers of Alsatians, and have been greatly struck with 
their readiness to accept what will probably be their lot. The 
younger people are decidedly French in feeling and opinion, but 
those of middle age lean unmistakably to the land of their 

ancestors. The priests have done much to inflame the people 
against the Germans, and, in the case of the more ignorant 
peasants, they have been very successful. The Lutheran 
clergymen have been quite as fanatical and unfair as the Roman 
Catholic priests. The Lutherans tell their flocks that the Prus- 
sians are resolved to compel them to become Roman Catholics, 
while the Roman Catholics allege that the object of the Prussians 
is to force the Catholies to abjure the true religion of Rome and 
embrace the heresies of Luther. The people have also been told 
that Prussia is the aggressor, and that she went to war simply 
because she coveted the rich valleys of the Vosges mountains. 
Indeed, the facts have been as grossly perverted in Alsace as in 
Paris. ; Nota few persons expected to find the German soldiers 
barbarians of the most terrible description, savages like the 
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esor the Sioux. Unfortunately for the permanence of 

f, the French soldiers passed through Alsace before the 

Germans. The inhabitants were surprised to find that the latter 

treated them more considerately than the former, and that they | 
said for what they took, and were guilty of no excesses. Old men, 

yen, and children who fled precipitately as soon as they heard 
that the Germans were coming, returned from their places of | 
iter in the woods and among the mountains as soon as the 
tidings reached them of the way in which the Germans behaved, 
The market places are as crowded now as they were two months 
avo; the villages which have not been destroyed by the accidents 
ot war give no outward signs of the country being in the occu- 

pation of an_ army detested by the inhabitants. I do not know 
whether the Lutheran clergymen or the Roman Catholics have 
jogun to speak the trath to their flocks, nor can 1 tell whether 
they have reconciled themselves to the new order of things. But 
they must now refrain from circulating deliberate falsehoods about 
the Germans. The Governor-General of Alsace has pledged him- 
celf to leave them at liberty to mind their own affairs, provided 
they abstain from deliberately working mischief. My knowledge 
of Alsace is but superficial; my experience of the people is but 
limited; the conclusions I form may be misleading. Yet, unless 
all that I have heard and witnessed have been illusory, I feel 
contident that Alsace will never be to Germany a new Poland or 
a second Venetia.”” : 

The correspondent of the same journal at Berlin puts the matter 
a little differently. He says:—‘*There are those who begin to 
believe that it would have been best for the people of Germany 
not to have had so much success. They are showing signs of 
losing their better judgment and their sense of right and justice 
under it, and of assuming the very réle which France has played 
so long, and which they themselves have so strongly and justly 
denounced. Germany can whip the world now; what need we 
care for others? Such is the universal cry, If a wise and good 
man among them dares to raise his voice, and utter words of wis- 
dom and caution, as did Johann Jacoby at Konigsberg, the city 
of the great Kant, the military power lays hold of him and drowns 
his voice behind prison doors. The arrest of that unswerving and 
single-minded patriot, one of the few, if not the only, consistent 
public man in Germany, for the crime of raising his voice for 
peace, for the Republic in France, and against doing violence to 
the people of Alsace and Lorraine, seems an act unworthy of a 
great Government. . . . Itis the Sonth German States who 
insist upon the taking of Alsace and the German-speaking portion 
of Lorraine as the price of their entering the German Confedera- 
tion. ‘The North, I think, might be persuaded, notwithstanding 
all the present public clamour, that it would be best to forego the 
annexation of those unwilling provinces; but their South German 
brethren say they must be protected against sudden inroads and 
attacks by France; that it is for that end they have fought and 
that they so readily agreed to consider the declaration of war by 
France to Prussia as a ‘casus focderis,’ and so the deed will be 
done.”’ 

The German Liberals, however, are not by any means satisfied 
about the wisdom of the annexation policy, The Cologne Gazette, 
the chief organ of the party, expresses itself thus :—‘‘ The doctrine 
that Metz is a gate for attack in the hands of France, while in 
our hands it would be a guarantee for peace, seems to us utterly 
opposed to all reason and fairness. livery other nation would 
have the same right as ourselves to put forward claims for a better 
strategical frontier, and this would produce endless wars. . . . 
Every acquisition of territory belonging to another nation must be 
certainly regarded as a conquest, and rejected accordingly. It 
would be a singular reason, indeed, for our conquering Metz if 
we said we conquered it because we Germans are a nation which 
is incapable of making conquests.’’ But though the Gazette op- 
poses the annexation of Metz, it thinks that Germany has a 
perfect right to take Alsace and the German portion of Lorraine, 
*‘because the inhabitants of those districts form part of the 
German nation.’’ At the same time it admits that there are 
many people in Germany of Dr. Jacoby’s way of thinking, being 
opposed to territorial acquisitions of any kind. In commercial 
and manufacturing circles, it says, there already prevails great 
alarm at the prospect of the tremendous competition to which 
German thhuitactarers would be exposed if the productions of 
Alsace were admitted duty free into the German market. Others, 
many of them good Conservatives, urge that the doctrine of 
nationalities is not applicable in this case, as its essential con- 
dition—the willingness of the population—is wanting, and Prussia 
would have to govern the new province as if they were in a state 
of siege, This opinion, adds the Cologne Gazette, is stated by many 
ardent German patriots who thoroughly know the country and its 
people. Another important and Liberal paper, the Ostdeutsche 
Zeitung, declares that the fortress of Metz ‘would, in the hands 
of Germany, be a constant menace to France, as it has hitherto 
been to Germany.’”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 
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WHITWORTH SCHOLARSHIPS FOR 1870.—The award of the ten 
Whitworth Scholarships of £100 each for the year 1870 has just been made 
to the undermentioned candidates:—To thore examined as students—W. 
Garnett, nineteen years of age, student, London ; James Taylor, twenty-one 
yea's of age, mechanic, Oldham ; J. A. Griffiths, twenty-two years of age, 
engineer student, Middleton; H. W. M‘Cann, seventeen years of age, 
student, Liverpool; J. Perry, twenty years of age, engineer, Belfast. To 
tho-e examined as workmen—Edward Tomkins, twenty-four years of age, 
engineer and dranghtaman, Manchester ; William Dodgson, twenty-five years 
of age, mechanic, Manchester; Frank Salter, twenty-one years of sge, 
mechanical engineer, Leamington; W. S. Hall, twenty-five years of age, 
engineering draughtsman, \ottingham ; Hy. Dyer, twenty-one years of age, 
mechanical engineer, Glasgow. 

Tuk LATE ACCIDENT TO THE IRISH MAIL.—The Coroner's inquest 
respecting the death of the sufferers by the late accident to the Irish mail- 
train at Tamworth was concluded last Saturday. Edwin Smith, the chief 
guard of the train, said that the distance-signals at North Bridge, Tam- 
worth, were all right on the morning of the accident, and he only saw that 
the mein signal was against them after the driver had commeneed blowing 
his whistle to apply the brakes, as if in distress. On looking out he found 
the brakes on, and thought the guard’s-van and engine-brake were on fire, 
from the number of sparks flying from the wheels. . He at once applied his 
break, and then he felt a shock as the train went on to the siding, and a 
crash as the engine went through the top block and toppled over into the 
river Anker. Higgins, the signalman at the southern end of the station, 
stated that it was the duty of Evans to warn him of the approach of the 
mail-train by one blow on his gong. He (Higgins) had his getats set for 
the “stop block” as usual; if he had received a signal even after the train 
had gone on to the siding, he should have put his points for the main line, 
and have brought the mail from the siding again on the mainline. He 
kept his portion of the main line clear, aud if Evans had done the same 
there would have been no accident. Henry Stafford, the foreman at Tam- 
worth station, attributed the accident to Evans, who should always have 
kept his points open for the main line, Evans had been on duty from 
6,30 p.m. on the previous evening, and would have been relieved at the same 
time in the morning. He (Stafford) received telegrams stating that the 
mail-train had left Stafford station before the goods-train, but it was not 
his duty to communicate the nature of those telegrams to the pointsman. 
vans, it was stated, had under his control thirteen points and ten signal 
levers, Mr. Blenkinsop, the solicitor who represented the company, ad- 
mitted that the telegraph system was not perfect; but the company were 
imp Oving it, and would continue to improve it. In another week the new 
teleg:aph would be up, and at work at night as well as day in Evans's box. 
The jx intsman would then himself know by telegraph when the trains left 
certain atations from which they were coming towards him, The whole 
fecret of the accident, he feared, lay in this, that, after a train had gone 
into the siding some time before the goods-train was due, Evans left the 
points « pen for the goods-train, expecting that would come on in its proper 
courre in advance of the mail ; but that the mail came up before the goods- 
train, and went in the direction intended for the goods-train. That, he 
believed, was the whole story. Still, Evans’s duty was to keep the main 
line clear, and when the goods came up turn itinto the siding. After the 
Coroner had summed up, the jury deliberated for nearly three hours, and 
then announced that they could not agree upon a verdict. The Coroner 
said that he could see no other course open to bim than to bind them over 
to appear at the next assizes at Warwick, that they might there receive the 
assistance of the presiding Judges. He did nut wish this to be regarded as 
® thieat ; but if they now thought they could agree in another half-hour 
he was willing to remain that time longer to receive their verdict. The 
2''y ogain retired, and in ten minutes they returned with @ verdict of 

Mans'@ughter ’ against Alfred Evans. This verdict, the foreman an- 
sounced, Had teen unanimously come to, Evans was committed for trial. 
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The United States of America. A History. By Ronert 
Mackenzig. London: T. Nelson and Sons. 

Important as the accurate and rapid information which we 
obtain from our daily and weekly newspapers may be—and it 
would be difficult to over-estimate such advantages—there is one 
serious danger to which we are exposed by reading contemporary 
narratives of events by snatches and at the same time regarding 
them as history. The very manner in which we receive them 
mostly prevents us from immediately correcting the point of view 
at which they place us by reference to previous occurrences; and, 
as they are but the representations of various phases of passing 
events, we are constantly liable to take either too much or too 
liltle for granted; and, ourselves becoming active participators in 
the scenes depicted, to mistake for history what is really but 
contingent detail, and even to form our opinions as partisans 
with imperfect knowledge, rather than wait for more complete 
information, by which we can regard the whole series of 
events which is requisite to complete the real historical account. 
In many cases we should have so long to wait before such 
a systematic record would be presented to us, that we must be con- 
tent to adopt such an estimate as we are able tomake from detached 
contemporary naratives; and if this be candidly done, it may 
bring ustolerably near to the truth ; but, unfortunately, there are 
few of us who have the time or the inclination thus to compile 
history for ourselves; and, after a course of daily and assiduous 
newspaper reading, we are conscious only of a confused sense of 
complications from which only a few acts and events, obviously 
right or wrong, are selected as grounds on which to establish a 
judgment which may be in the main correct, but the conclusions 
of which can seldom be systematically explained. In other words, 
we are obliged to supplement our imperfect knowledge of history 
by an appeal to the recognised laws of morals, 

There can scarcely be a stronger illustration of the difficulty 
that lies in the way of the study of recent events from the 
historical point of view than the ignorance which prevails, 
even among educated people, on the late war of seces- 
sion in America, Indeed, we may go further, and say that, 
excepting some faint acquaintance with the more picturesque 
chronicles of the discovery and early colonisation of the great 
American continent, « large number of people are scarcely aware 
that the United States have any history at all worth mentioning. 
Their title to such a distinction ceased at about the time when 
George Washington died at Mount Vernon, and was altogether 
sacrificed on July, 4, 1826; since which, although the whole world 
was influenced by the awful war in which they were plunged from 
1861 to 1865, they have missed the historical grandeur which has 
never (except, questionably, in the case of Venice) been dissociated 
from the figure of a Monarch or some equivalently absolute per- 
sonage, from the ages of the Pharaohs to the days of Robespierre. 
This may seem a strong way cf putting it, but let the reader 
reflect if he does not know a good many most respectable people 
whose comparative indifference to American history results from 
their regarding the great American people as a kind of expesi- 
mental offshoot from Europe which has not yet given any par- 
ticular evidence of national stability, and is to be regarded as not 
having yet attained sufficient growth to be included, except with 
a kindly but still half rebuking patronage, among the adult com- 
pany of Europe and Asia. 

It is true that five years after the close of that tremendous con- 
flict, which cost nearly half a million lives and eighteen hundred 
million pounds sterling, the national position has been vindicated, 
slavery abolished, the Union secured, and rebellion extinguished 
in that vast territory ; that the population amounts to forty mil- 
lions, and is increasing by a million a year; that the annual 
earnings of the people amount to two thousand millions sterling; 
that about seventy thousand miles of railroad traverse portions of 
the country, of which, out of two thousand millions of acres, only 
five hundred millions have been even surveyed; but yet the his- 
tory of America down to the present time scarcely forms a part of 
ordinary school instruction. That it may soon take its true 
position in the public mind of England carefully and judiciously 
prepared records—other than mere ephemeral accounts of 
electioneering squabbles and the local disorders of small political 
parties—must be presented to us. It is with no little pleasure 
that we recognise one such in the book now before us—an octavo 
volume of 278 pages, divided into a number of short chapters, 
dealing in the most concise manner with the various stages of 
the growth of the great Republic. Mr, Mackenzie has succeeded 
in combining remarkable brevity of expression with a certain 
clearness and brightness of style, an easy facility of reference, 
and a power of indicating the characteristics of prominent men, 
which carries the reader through the volume with undiminished 
interest, and leaves him at the end in a kind of astonishment that 
he should have learned so much in so short a space of time ona 
subject on which many people are still in a state of almost hope- 
less confusion. The adoption of this history of the United States 
in our schools as a reading-book would, we are persuaded, be a 
very great advantage to the cause of education. 


St. Paul and Protestantism. With an Introduction on Puritanism 
andi the Church of England. By Marruew Axno.p, M.A, 
LL.D., &c. London: Smith, Elder, and Co, 


This work has been incidentally noticed, and we might almost 
say reviewed, more than once already in the columns of this 
journal. It does not seem to us calculated to raise Mr. Matthew 
Arnold’s character as a propagandist either in the direction of 
ability or in that of uprightness. Mr, Arnold is so indirect in his 
methods of attack that it is not easy to know exactly what his 
actual belief and meaning are; but, if his sincerity is to be saved 
in this case, it can hardly be, except at the expense of his 
understanding. The ‘‘platform’’ of modern Dissent, which is 
what Mr. Arnold hammers away at under the name of 
“‘Puritanism,’”’ is a century or two beyond that which he 
assumes for his present purpose. The historical method 
will not serve him in the least. It does not matter a 
rush whether the St. Bartholomew’s-Day men were right or wrong 
in seceding, or what Richard Baxter thought, or Hooker would 
have suggested. The question—of course, we do not decide it 
here—is very simple, and it is this:—Since every possible form ef 
religious creed involves disputable propositions, is it possible, con- 
sistently with justice, to support any one form in particular with 
the trnncheon of the policeman? Some people may shirk this 
question, or ‘‘ compromise ’’ about it; but, one way or the other, 
all honest minds must meet and answer it full-face. Our Church 
of England friends will answer it one way, our anti-State Church 
friends in another way; but it is idle to try and canter round it 
as this book does, 

Nor is Mr. Arnold more successful in making out his canon 
that secession is only justifiable on moral grounds. What is 
a moral ground? Suppose a man who is born within the 
precincts of any given communion whatever comes to 
think that some particular doctrine of that communion 
is extensively and desperately demoralising in its infiuence, 
although it affirms no  obviousl immoral _ proposition, 
what is he to do? The Rev. W. G. Clark, late public orator at 
Cambridge, has, we all know, just seceded, because there were 
passages in the Liturgy which he could not honestly read to the | 
people, seeing that he did not believe they were true. Now, is it 
moral or immoral for a man to stand up before his fellow.men and 
women, and with the name of God on his lips fifty times an hour, 
and professing to have the interests of their souls at heart, to pro- 
fess to believe what he thinks to be false? Mr. Arnold thinks it 
is moral. Itis to be hoped he will not succeed in founding a 
school. Of his odd exposition of St. Paul and the relations of 
that Apostle to modern Christian thought it is sufficient to say | 
that it is only interesting as a curiosity of geist. The principles 


| are passing,” he says, “ through a period of justice and expiation. 


Qty 


of the book strike at the root, not only of Christianity, but of 
religion in all forms, of common honesty, and of liberty of 
conscience in every conceivable shape. 


Realities of Irish Life. By W. Srevart Trencn. 
London: Longmans and Co, 

This is one of the most interesting, if not ¢ie most interesting, 
book on Treland which has appeared since Sir Jonah Barrington 
wrote his memoirs; and, though it consists only of an octavo 
volume of about 400 pages, it has the merit of at ouce engaging 
the attention of the reader by its entertaining sketches of Lrish 
life, and of instructing him in many things which are but little 
understood in this country concerning the tenure and culti- 
vation of land in the sister island, At present, when the whole 
question of small holdings aud tenant-right occupies public atten- 
tion, this fifth edition of Mr. Trench’s work will be peculiarly 
acceptable ; for the author at least has the advantage of being 
personally conversant with the questions on which he offers an 
opinion, and though he does not enter into the subject with 
any view of opening up arguments for consideration, his 
long and active service as land agent to the largest estates in 
the country entitle even his hints and suggestions to respect. 


It is as a “lover of justice,’ and as one who truly 
sympathises with the Irish people, that Mr. Trench pro- 
fesses to write, and it would be difficult indeed to 


deny that he has had ample opportunity of studying the Irish 
character, and profiting by that experience. Very tenderly, and 
with an evident delight that he was able to relieve so many 
wretched and poverty-stricken people, does he tell the story of the 
black famine year following the failure of the potato crop. His 
own intelligent and arduous exertions did much to mitigate the 
dreadful sufferings of the people in an immense district, where 
he succeeded, almost single-handed, in organising a system 
of relief; and during that time and a succeeding period, when 
he was at work from morning till night, he still had an 
eye and an ear for such affecting or humorous individual 
cases as are indicated in the stories of ‘*Mary Shea,’’ 
** Alice M‘Mahon,”’ and ‘Patsy M‘Dermot.’’ To the general 
reader probably the most exciting portion of the book will be the 
accounts of the conspiracies and organisation of the Ribbonmen, 
a narrative which will explain to English readers those outrages that 
still occupy toso large anextentthe space devoted to Ireland inour 
newspapers. ‘The whole book, however, is attractive; and even 
its drier and more statistical details are relieved by descriptive 
passages and picturesque sketches, which cannot fail to engage 
the attention of those who would be little prepared to read a more 
pretentious work. As a wild picture of the realities of Irish life, 
some of the scenes brought before us in this book are far more 
suggestive than most of the sensation dramas which have been so 
successful because of their strong attempts at local colouring and 
incident. 


By Henry Spicer, Esq. London: 
Tinsley Brothers. 


The two volumes under this title are at first a little dis- 
appointing; for, instead of comprising a novel, they contain a 
number of stories, mostly taken from the pages of A/l the Year 
Round, and republished in this form. The jokelet implied by the 
title is a trial to the reader, who feels ‘‘ sold’’ to find that he him- 
self has been brought to book, along with tales hitherto scattered 
in a periodical ; but let us make haste to say that he experiences 
a certain relief when he once ventures to skim a few pages. It is 
really refreshing to get away from the dull trivialities and the too- 
lively improprieties of some of our mediocre sensational novels and 
try back to a few fresh stories, well told in two dozen pages 
apiece; for many of Mr. Spicer's stories are good enough to bear a 
second perusal—so that, should the reader recognise them, he feels 
akind of pleasure in renewing his acquaintance. It would be 
diffieult to give them higher praise; for such a qualification 
includes humour, purity, and geniality—the attributes that are 
necessary to good companionship ; and these are just the charac- 
teristics of the stories that are here ‘‘ brought to book,’’ 


Brought to Book, 


Stn HENRY BULWER LYTTON ON MEDIATION.—Sir H. Bulwer, in a 
second letter to the 7imes advocating English mediation, thus defines the 
present situation :—‘* Two millions of human beings are to be starved or 
bombarded; and the works which it has required the art, the wit, the 
genius, and gradual civilisation of centuries to produce may be loat to man- 
kind. And for what? To obtain the assent of five or six gentlemen, whose 
authority to give it is disputable, te the cession of some distant territory 
and fortresses which have been taken, or are being taken, or will probably 
be taken without this dreadful tragedy to desecrate the deed.” Sir H. 
Bulwer has clearly in his own mind the form which mediation should take, 
but is loth to state it, because he is convinced that you often mar a 
negotiation by s:ating crudely and broadly in the first instance the result 
you desire toarrive at; still (he continues) I do think that I sce a positionin 
whica the neutral Powers might place themselves—a position sufficien tly 
advantag°ous to both the belligerents to obtain from each some not unwilling 
surrender of conflicting pretensions, But (Sir Henry proceeds) :—“ This is not 
the time for entering into details, nor will I now presume to prescribe any 
particular course concerning them to the able men to whose judgment we 
have, in a certain degree, confided the conduct of England at this crisis, 
If they think, on their terrible responsibility, that peace can be attained 
without our interference; if they think it cap be arrived at by our inter- 
ference, exercised in the most mild, invisible manner ; if they think that 
the present moment is not the best to speak, and see through the 
gloom which obscures the public view—the moment when our voice 
may be more advantageously raised, though every minute that is 
lost with the dreadful prospect before our eyes seems to me an 
eternity—still even up to this point I will defer to their authority. 
Bat if, on the verge of horrors, at the mere thought of which 
Christianity and civilisation shudder, it is deliberately determined that 
the morality of Great Britain is to be that of a man who will see a fellow- 
creature drown rather than run the risk of wetting his feet tosave him—if, 
standing in view of an immeasurable calamity about to afflict the world, 
we are wrapped up in an unchangeable resolve to remain mate and motion- 
less, without making an effort, without saying a word, to avert it—then, 
indeed, I cannot refrain from expressing my mournful apprehensions that 
the day is not far distant when God will withdraw from us a power we have 
not known how to use worthily, and that a policy so calculated to excite 
disgust by its selfishness, and contempt by its cowardice, will be as fatal to 
our future interests as te our past renown.” 


FORTIFICATIONS IN THE FORTH.—The island of Inchkeith, on the 
Firth of Forth, it is reported, is to be fortified. Six acres of ground for the 
erection of barracks and batteries, and three quarters of an acre for a 
similar purpose at Kinghorn Point, on the Fife coast, were purchased by 
the Government, and by the erection of a battery by the martello tower, 
which stands towards the entrance of Leith harbour, the design appears to 
be to command by & cross fire the channel on both sides of Inchkeith. From 
Inchkeith to Kinghornness the distance is three miles, and from Inchkeith 
to the martello tower three miles andahalf. The channel between the 
island and Leith harbour is somewhat dangerous to navigate. 

THE BISHOP OF ORLEANS ON THE FRENCH PEOPLE. — The Débats 
publishes a letter which the famons Bishop of Orleans has addressed toa 
friend upon the presentcondition of France. It isa really fine specimen of 
that peculiar French style of ecclesiastical eloquence which is formed on 
the model of Bossuet—a patriotic utterance in which dignity is heightened 
by sorrow. In form, Mgr. Dupanloup's letter is a condolence with a 
French friend and an exhortation to the courage of faith ; substantially, it 
isan eloquent appeal to King William to make a moderate use of the im- 
mense advantages which he has gainedin this war, The King Is indirectty 
reminded of the piety of his mother, Queen Louise, who believed in 
justice and God, and not in brute force, even in the darkest days of 
1806-13, and is also indirectly complimented by his present posi- 
tion being compared to that of the Oonqueror of Jena. In the 
course of the letter the Bishop makes some very free remarks upon the 
causes which have brought about the present dejection of France, me We 

tter 
the hour of chastisement than the hour of scandal, We had almost all of 
us ceased to speak the truth. It is the grand misfortune of Sovereigns to 
be deceived because they cannot bear to be enlightened.” For all that, he 
is angry with those of his countrymen who praise the morality of the 
Prussians. His letter is throughout intensely French, and betrays all those 
susceptibilities and pretensions for which France is always ready to draw 
the sword. If its religious appeals are calculated to lay hold on the King, 
its politics will only confirm Count Bismarck in the wisdom of his uncom 
promising policy. In one passage the Bishop exclaims, with bitterness, 
“We united Italy, and it is that policy which has made the unity of 
Germany.” 
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THE DEFOE MONUMENT. 

A MONUMENT in memory of 
Daniel Defoe was unveiled, on 
the 16th ult., in Bubhill-fields 
purial-ground. A large assem- 
plage of persons witnessed the 
ceremony, for the performance 
of which Mr. C. Reed, M.P., 
had been invited by the com- 
mittee. In excavating for the 
foundation two or three coffins 
in various stages of decay were 
found, some of them presuma- 
bly being those of members of 
the Defoe family. Some 
ancient coins were also picked 
out of the earth. At a depth 
of 12ft, the workmen came 
upon & coffin much decayed, 
and Mr. Horner, the con- 
tractor, examined it  tho- 
roughly. He was able at 
length to read the words 
‘Daniel Defoe’? upon the 
plate, and he describes the 
framework of the body which 
formed the contents of the 
coflin as that of a man about 
jft. din. high, with a pecu- 
liarly-massive under jaw. Tho 
spectators who were present 
when this interesting discovery 
was made wished to carry off 
the bones as relics, and Mr, 
Horner was only able to pre- 
vent the accomplishment of 
these desires by calling in the 
nid of the police. The coffin 
aud its contents were finally 
reburied in the concrete foun- 
dation. 

The history of this memorial 
is short. When the cemetery 
was reopened to the public 
last year, a succession of pil- 
grimages was made by gentle- 
men interested in the rare old 
burial-ground where so many 
Nonconformist worthies are ly- 
ing. Upon seeing the shabby 
stone that marked the grave of 
Daniel Defoe, it naturally oc- 
curred to several gentlemen 
that something ought to be 
done to place upon it a more 
enduring memorial. This was 
at once followed up by the 
practical suggestion that the 
editor of the Christian World 
should add to his other success- 
ful efforts of a similar kind 
and collect the amount that 
might be necessary to raise a 
decent monument to the dis- 
tinguished pioneer of periodical 
literature in England, and the 
author of perhaps the best- 
known romance in the whole 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


MONUMENT TO DEFOE RECENTLY ERECTED IN BUNHILL-FIELDS BURYING-GROUND. 
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templated, so that other and 
more important donations 
had to be given by older 
folk who claimed to be boys 
and girls in heart, though not 
in years, and upon whose 
memories there still remained 
lively recollections of Defoe's 
works. The result is a hand- 
some Egyptian pillar of Sicilian 
marble, 18 ft. high, resting 
upon a base 8 ft. by 4ft. It 
can be seen from almost every 
part of the ground, standing, 
as it does, nearly in the centre, 
and a little to the right of the 
main pathway. Bunyan’s tomb 
is less than a hundred yards 
distant on the other side. The 
inscription on the Defoe monu- 
ment is this :— 
DANIEL DEFOR, 

Born 1661; Died 1731, 
Author of ‘* Robinson Crusoe,” 
This monument is the result of 

an appeal in the Christian World 
newspaper to the bovs and girls of 
England for funds to place a suit- 
able memorial upon the grave of 
Daniel Defoe. It represents the 
united contributions of seventeen 
hundred persons. 
September, 1870, 


The inaugural ceremony, 
which did not last an hour, was 
witnessed by three ladies who 
are lineal descendants of Defoe, 
whore name they bear. 


WAR SKETCHES. 
FRENCH PRISONERS LEAVING 
SEDAN. 


An eye-witness describes in 
the following terms the scene 
presented at Sedan after the 
great battle, one phase of 
which is depicted in our En- 
graving :— 

** Whilst the rain poured in 
torrents on the gusty Septem- 
ber days which followed the 
great Mawes f there was cease- 
less trampling of mud and 
splashing up of muddy water 
in the town and on the battle- 
field of Sedan. Thousands 
came and went along the road 
to the Belgian frontier, until 
this same road, so quiet at 
ordinary times, was made 
the busiest of international 
thoroughfares. Thousands 
marched away towards Ger- 
many with heavy steps and 
grave downcast faces. These 
were the French prisoners. 
Who could say what foolish 
dreams of easy victory and 


world. The suggestion was accepted ; and the proposal, when | the boys objected to be excluded from so attractive an under- | of promenades militaires had floated through their heads e 


made to the public, took the form of an appeal to those boys 


taking, two lists were opened, and the boys and girls ran a fair | month before? They had misunderstood the case; they had been 


who had doubtless often followed with delight the adventures | race for the honour of giving most to the object; and they only | ill commanded, and signally overthrown. But it was impossible 
of Robinson Crusoe to make the project their own, by sub- | stopped when it was announced that a sufficient sum had been | not to pity the poor fellows as they went by in long mud-splashed 
scribing not less than sixpence each towards its accomplishment. | obtained. Events su uently occurred which led to the out- | columns, their gay uniforms utterly faded, their small relics of 
The response was prompt ard hearty; and, as many sisters of | lay of an amount considerably larger than was at first con- | equipment carried with anxious care. Here was one with a 
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saddle-cloth held over his shoulders to keep off the rain, and 
an empty cooking-tin clutched in his other hand. Then came, 
perhaps, a couple whose greatcoats were to the fore, but who had 
nothing else. Then a man, fairly @renching in his uniform co ut, 
yet with the rare luxury of a knapsack, aud with the suspicion of 
a pair of boats therein, So they went by in never-ending columns, 
Batches of men in great distress from damp and hunger. Other 
batches seemingly more fortunate, better clothed, or, for some 
reason, better provided, The cavalry without their horses, the 
infantry without their heavy load of sack and coat and tent, 
which is almost part of themselves. There was dismal work to be 
done amid all the rain and mud of the days which followed the 
great victory. The dead were to be buried and the wounded were 
to be removed for fear of sickness. As late as the fourth day 
there were dozens of dead Frenchmen on the road between 
Sedan and Gavonne, and it was not until the sixth day 
after the battle that the dead horses were seriously dealt 
with. So many men still living, but suffering great agony, 
claimed the care of all who could lend a helping hand, 
that to leave the dead unburied for awhile was as nothing in 
comparison. In the villages, on the battle- field itself, there was 
scarcely a foot of shelter to be found unoccupied, Every house 
had a garison of wounded men, and the doctors were busy with 
their drugs and their instruments working hard to relieve the suf- 
ferers. The red cross of the hospital assistants was to be seen in 
all directions. If there was a mass of sufferers to be helped and 
tended, there was also a widespread organisation to bring them 
help. Wounded men were in the villages and in the town. They 
were taken over the Belgian frontier, to be conveyed away by 
rail to France or Germany. They were spread further and fur- 
ther, by slow degrees, from the spot where they had fallen, in 
order that there might be better means of caring for them and 
less chance of infection. It often seemed that the common suf- 

fering and mutual helplessness had made the enemies of a few hours 
before quite forget their hostile attitude. On the morning after the 

battle French and Germans limped along together in forlorn groups 

of twenty or a dozen, without the least sign of enmity—in fact, 

with tolerable politeness one to another. These lightly-wounded 

men found their way to the rear at their own pace, often stopping 

to rest. You might have seen at times a soldier of one side 

chatting in broken fashion, by signs and stray words, to some 

soldiers, also wounded, of the other side. Or it would happen 


sacks, containing 6 1b. of corn in each, one on either side of the cloak, 
and a mess tin encased in leather, strapped on to the back of the 
saddle, Over all this comes the shabraque. The lance is a clumsy~- 
looking weapon, weighing 441b. The man’s dress is similar to 
that of our Lancers, with the exception of the overalls, ours 
having leather, the Prussians wearing boots. 
YIGHT IN A HOP-GARDEN AT WEISSENB’ RG, : 

Our Engraving with this title illustrates one of those smaller epi- 
sodes of the terrible struggle which has made the history of the 
past two months so full of painful interest ; but_ these smaller 
events themselves sometimes do more to indicate the intensity of 
the conflict and the aspect which it assumes than accounts of the 


that the courtesies of a resting-place beside the road, of a sheltered 
corner, or grassy bank, were done with a simple nod or grunt of 
welcome by the first comers to the sometime enemy, who limped 
up with an imploring look. Between the unwounded prisoners 
and their guard it could not but be that roughness and jealousy 
should appear. The prisoners were sullen of mood; the guard 
put over them were disposed to try whether loud speaking would 
not make German clearly comprehended. But the wounded, 
conquerors and conquered, got on together excellently well. They 
had a fellow-feeling which made them almost friends.”’ 


FRENCH PRISONERS AT THE MUNICH RAILWAY STATION, 

We have already published accounts of the kindly, hospitable 
reception given to French prisoners at the stations where the 
trains stopped which were conveying them to Berlin, and our 
Engraving is taken from a sketch made of one of the scenes at 
the railway station at Munich, when some of the first prisoners 

of the war arrived there from the frontier. Certainly curiosity, 
triumph, enthusiasm was then fresh, and intense interest was 
taken in the captives, and especially in those terrible Turcos and 
Zouaves, of which all the steady citizens had heard so much, and 
for whose arrival all the street boys of Berlin had been anxiously 
waiting. But the humanity of the towsfolk to their defeated 
foes has not ceased since that first arrival, when the reception of 
the prisoners almost resembled a welcome, and every hand that 
was stretched towards the railway-carriages held some cheering 
gift for one or other of its inmates. Cigars, sausages, rolls of 
bread and butter, slices of fresh meat, loaves, sandwiches, tobacco, 
wine, brandy, and great tankards of beer were passed to prisoners 
who fared better that day than they had hoped to fare for many 
a day in their own quarters. They were prisoners, harmless now 
and brave men, under the depression of defeat, wounds, and the 
betrayal of incompetent leaders; and the hospitable Munichers, 
who could afford to be generous in that first flush of victory, 
gained a new triumph by their humanity, and so defeated the 
poor French captives twice over. 
GENERAL M‘MAHON AT WORTH, 

Whatever may have been the destination of General M‘Mahon, 
and whatever we may think about his reverses, there can be no 
doubt whatever of his personal courage. Even wounds to show 
are not the only proof of bravery, and if it should turn out that the 
French Commander recovers from the hurt received in the terrible 
engagement in which he was made prisoner, it will not have been 
from any shrinking on his part that he was not among the fore- 
most of the dead or disabled on the battle-field. The details of 
the battle of Worth and of all that was achieved by the French 
against enormous odds and insurmountable disadvantages are now 
matters of history. The account of the engagement has already 
appeared in recent numbers of the ILLUsTRATED TiMgs, and it 
may now be interesting to some of our readers to have presented 
to them an engraving of the scene when, at the moment of the 
greatest desperation, the General tried to retrieve the fortunes of 
the day. 

UHLANS FORAGING, 

It is scarcely to be wondered at that in the present war there 
should be in each army some particular regiment which excites 
the especial dislike of the opposing troops or the suffering people ; 
but while the strong objections on the part of the Germans to 
the savagery of the Turcos has not been ill-founded, the intense 
dislike of the French to the Uhlans has yet to be explained, un- 
jess, indeed, it be that there is to a conquered people something 
a ee in that cold, calm, impassive assumption of 
power which has about it an expression of contempt scarcely to be 
borne by a high-spirited people, The Uhlans have not had one 
act of brutal cruelty proved against them; and, indeed, it is 
asserted that they are so far from being the semi-savage horde, 
which their half-Tartar name implies, as to represent not only the 
eyes, a8 the advanced guard of their army, but also the intellect 
and methodical intelligence of the Prussian forces. True, the 
incident represented in our Engraving, which is taken from a 
sketch made on the spot, would seem to indicate a warlike severity 
altogether unnecessary ; but there may have been something out- 
side which the artist did not see, or three of the men, who went 
ouly by fours or sixes to call on whole towns to capitulate, 
would scarcely have deemed such a warlike show neces- 
sary against one man and three women. The Uhlans are 
always the precursors of the Prussian army. They go frequently 
as far as twenty or thirty miles in advance of the army; and, of 
course, on entering a town or village, if they meet with resistance, 
they must use harsh measures. Not unfrequently one or more of 
the Uhlans meet their death, either treacherously or otherwise ; 
however, this seldom impedes their progress, for if one out of two 
comes back sound they have gained their object, which is a re- 
connaissance of the country. A Uhlan is about the best-mounted 
cavairy man in the service, the average weight of a man with his 
accoutrements is about 160 1b. German. The horse appointments 
are very similar to those of our own cavalry—i.e., they have 
the ordinary cavalry saddle and bridle. Eut the manner 
of packing away a Ublan’s kit is different. First of 
all, they have but one wallet, which holds the pistol ; the other 
is an ordinary leather bag, which looks like a wallet; in this 
they stow away « pair of boots, and brushes, &c., for cleaning 
their accoutrements. Below the saddle there is an ordinary 
saddle-cloth. Then across the saddie—on which the man sits— 
is his whole kit, which consists of one pair of canvas trousers, 
loose canvas jacket, and two pair of stockings, packed carefull 
away in a bag resembling a valise. Thecloak—no cape—is roll 
up and placed at the back of the saddle, They carry two corn+ 


larger engagements by which it will be decided. Throughout the 
first record of victory and defeat, barbarism and humanity, 
slaughter and succour, which have been so remarkably charac- 
teristic of the battles that mark the campaign, the complaint of the 
German troops that Franceshould let loose upon them savage hordes 
of Africans and half-breeds noted for their cruelty, fierceness, 
and rapacity, was heard, remonstrating against this offence to 
modern civliisation. It was evident that the stories of ‘Turcos 
and Zouaves which had reached Berlin, produced a kind of 
horror in the imaginations of ordinary people, and even 
affected the anticipations of the citizen soldiers. It is sur- 
prising, however, how rapidly these notions were dispelled by 
the reality. Except that some of the barbarous black and brown 
Algerian contingent of the French army were convicted of dread- 
ful atrocities against the wounded, they had ceased to be terrible 
before the latest engagements in which they bore a part. Their 
fierce cries and howls, as they rushed with savage impetuosity to 
the attack, were not a part of their prowess which much affected 
the stolid German troops; and when—their first onslaught met 
with unflinching determination—they broke and fled before the 
steady fire and bayonet charge of the Bavarian infantry, their 
prestige was lost during the rest of the war, and numbers of them 
were taken prisoners and sent off to Berlin, where they were 
regarded at first with intense excitement, and stared at as 
curiosities of military savagery. At the engagement of Weissen- 
burg the Bavarians had a good opportunity of testing the reported 
rowess of their wild foes, in the hop-garden and vineyard at the 
oot of the Geisberg, where detachments of Turcos and Zouaves 
were placed, as the Germans said, “to be caught like insects in an 
old stocking.” They were lively insects, however, and stung 
sharply with their strange knives and sword-bayonets; but the 
not -gun was too much for them, and they produced but little 
effect upon the foe, who soon learned to regard them with con- 
tempt. 
THE BATTLE AT STE, MARIE-AUX-CHENES, 

We have already published so sre descriptions of the 
operations of the battle which decided the operations before 
Metz on Aug. 16, that we have no occasion further to refer 
to the event of which our Engraving this week is an illus- 
tration, from a sketch made by an officer who was present at the 
storming of the French position at Marie-aux-Chenes by the ad- 
vanced guard of the Prussian army. The conflict that raged 
round that spot, near the wooded land adjoining the village, was 
one of the most severe of the whole battle, and our Engraving will 
convey to our readers the scene at the height of the contest. 


PARISIAN FRANCS-TIREURS. 

Among the defenders of the French capital in the present 
critical situation must be numbered those Francs-Tireurs who 
form a battalion composed largely of old soldiers who have served 
in Africa, the Crimea, Italy, and Mexico, but lately engaged in 
various trades til) they were called upon to come to the defence of 
the country. They number amongst them artists, workmen, 
negotiants, and all sorts of odd fellows eager to strike a 
blow against the enemy who threatens the capital ; and the cere- 
mony of swearing on their flag either to seek victory or death has 
been celebrated during the last few days in the courtyard of the 
Turgot school, in presence of the whole corps, who were summoned 
by their commandant for that purpose. 


THE WAR. 
SURRENDER OF STRASBOURG AND TOUL, 
SrTRasBourG, after a really heroic defence, has surrendered: 
The capitulation was concluded on Tuesday evening, at five 
o'clock, with Lieutenant-Colonel Leszynski. 
fifty-one officers and 17,000 men, including the National Guard, 
laid down their arms. 
the gates were occupied by the German army. Between Aug. 11 
and Aug. 17 Strasbourg was invested by the Baden division. On 


of the siege corps, and Lieutenant-General von Decker and 
Major-General von Mertens were appointed commanders respect- 
ively of the artillery and the engineers. 
Mertens is the same officer who directed the siege of Diippel and 
fortified Dresden and Kiel. After the arrival of a reinforcement 
of two Prussian divisions, the fortress was closely surrounded. 


On Aug. 21 an attempt was made to hasten the surrender of the | 
y bombardment; but it was not kept up, and on the | 
In the night of Aug. 29 the first | 


place 
27th it was discontinued. 
parallel was opened against the north-western front of the fortress, 
at a distance varying from 600 to 800 paces from the walls. In 
the night of Aug. 31 the approaches to the second parallel were 
dug, and in the ensuing night the second parallel itself, distant 


from 300 to 400 paces from the fortress. Those same nights every | 


effort was made to construct the siege batteries, which were 
finished with the utmost rapidity. Up to Sept. 9, ninety-eight 
rifled guns and forty mortars were placed in position against the 
attacked front, which almost entirely silenced the enemy’s 
artillery. Besides these, a detachment of Baden artillery fired 
from Kehl from thirty-two rifled pieces and eight mortars on the 
citadel, which, after the reduction of the town, might be used as 
a last refuge | the garrison. In the nights between Sept. 9 and 
11 the approaches to the third parallel were laid, In the night of 
the 11th the greater part of the third parallel was made; the ad- 
vances were pushed forward step by step, some outworks were 
captured, famine raged within, and now the inevitable end has 
come, 

Toul, too, has fallen, but some days earlier than Strasbourg. 
The investment began on Aug. 14. On the 16th an assault on a 
weak part of the works was repulsed with a loss of several 
hundred Germans. On the 23rd a cannonade was commenced 
with field guns and a few indifferent siege guns captured at 
Marsal. The fortress had seventy-five guns, of which twenty-six 
were heavy rifled guns from Strasbourg. The works being strong, 
and the artillery of the besieged being heavier than that of the 
besiegers, no impression could be produced. About the middle of 
the month heavy siege guns were brought up and placed in position 
on commanding points round the fortress. On the 23rd a heavy 
bombardment was commenced, and by evening had produced such 
an effect on the town that the inhabitants, bringing pressure to 
bear upon the commandant, induced him to capitulate. The 
commandant was an old cavalry officer, and he had for gurrison 
60 cuirassiers, 100 soldiers of the Line, 40 gendarmes, and 2000 
Mobiles ; 500 of the Mobiles served the guns, and the inhabitants 
aided in repelling the assault of Aug. 16, but not one regular 
artilleryman. The fall of Toul has opened the railway as ‘far as 
Chalons, and from there to Paris the line is in course of recon- 
struction. 

MORE FIGHTING AT METZ. 

There has been more heavy fighting in the environs of Metz, 
Marshal Bazaine having made further efforts to break out, and 
having again failed, though apparently without sustaining any 
losses in the way of prisoners or guns. On Friday, Sept. 23, the 


French made an attack from the south-east side of the fortress, 
where the Prussian outposts held an advanced position, called the 
Grange-aux-Bois. Ata little before one o'clock the watchers in 
the Prussian observatories saw the enemy advancing in force, a 


Major-General von | 


strong division composed of horse, foot, and artillery. Its 
and organisation had been previously ascertained, 80 that meye., 
taken for meeting it were adequate without being greater ; 
the occasion required. It was not thought praden : 


ever, to meet the French on ground where they had ae 
advantage of the supporting fire of Forts Quelen ay, 
St. Julien. The Prussians executed admirably the orders 


given them, and in retiring availed themselves skilfully 
every tree and knoll, and fired steadily upon the advancing eri; 
from behind a series of breastworks which they had thrown uw), 
strengthen their position. In order to reach the point at whi h 
their main supports were concentrated they had to fall back oy; 
about half a mile of ground, of which they contested every j;, 
At length the French, in advancing, lost the advantage ‘of 1}),. 
support of their artillery and cavalry, for the Germans had 
obstructed the roads by frequent and strong barricades, constructed 
of hewn trees which had lined the military road to Metz, and 
moreover, the nature of the ground—covered with dense woods 
was so unfavourable, that cavalry could not act, and guns coul| 
not be brought forward. At the junction of the roads 
leading from Mercy and Ars, the Germans arrived at their 
supports—a large body of troops of all arms, posted 
strong positions. ‘The Germans at once assumed the offensi 
and, springing eagerly to the attack, with an irre 
rush, fairly drove back the French at a considerably more vay it 
pace than that at which they advanced.’’ Into the woods ji, 
through them the Germans drove the ecnemy’s infantry back into 
the open, inflicting on them heavy loss. The engagement laste 
four hours, and by five o'clock the Germans were again at 
Grange-aux-Bois, and the French again in their own lines 
French lost prisoners, besides their killed and wounded. J 
Germans had one killed and fifteen wounded, On the follow 
day there was still more serious fighting. The attack on tl 
south, in the direction of Mercy-le-Haut, was renewed, and there 
was both shell fighting from Fort Quelen, and artillery and 
infantry engagements on the roads, the latter supported |)y 
mitrailleuses. The principal engagement, however, took placi 
the north. The French issued from the north-west gate «of 
Metz, and struck in the direction of Woppy and Mezibr 
The accounts of this affair are not as full as those whi 
must soon arrive; but it would appear that Ba , 
himself took part in this sortie, and made a most serion 
attempt to get out of the circle in which he was inclosid towards 
Thionville. In the end he was repulsed, and shut up in his lines 
without the German commander in that direction having asked 
for reinforcements. The arrangements of Prince Frederick 
Charles are so complete that the French cannot move in any 
direction without their attempt being known long before it is 
necessary to oppose it in force, while as many as 80,000 meu can 
be assembled at any point within an hour. 

A telegram from Saarbriick, dated Sept. 28 (Wednesday), 
reports that “A strong column of French infantry attempted « 
sortie, on Tuesday, with cavalry and artillery, under cover ot the 
fire of Forts Quelen and Bottes, occupied La Grange and 
Colomby, and advanced as far as Ars Le Queney. — The Prussian 
troops, with artillery, were here in force and drove back the 
French with loss. They burnt La Grange and Colomby. Several 
villages are burning from the French and Prussian fire. The 
Prussian loss was small, including one hundred prisoners, ‘The 
French carried off their dead.” 
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CAPTURE OF GERMAN PROVISION-TRAINS, 

The peasantry about Metz and the neighbouring parts of 
Lorraine have distinguished themselves from the first by the 
vigour of their hostility to the invaders. Very lately, near 'Thion- 
court, a number of them carried off a Saxon provision column of 
forty-two waggons, after shooting, under cover of the woods, 
twenty-three of those forming its escort. An operation of the 
same kind, more legitimate— because conducted by French 
soldiers—and more important in its results, took place, on tlie 
20th, at Koenigsmacher, on the Lorraine frontier, when © pro- 
vision column destined for the army before Metz, and consisting 
of 192 waggons, was attacked, on the 20th, by French soldiers, 
The seven men of the landwehr infantry who escorted it cn- 
deavoured to effect a retreat, but the villagers joined the soldiers, 
and barricaded the road with ploughs and harrows. The wag- 


| gons, laden with bacon, bread, oats, and other victuals, were 


Four hundred and | 


seized, two of the escort being also captured. Of the 300 wng- 
goners, civilians, only forty-nine made their escape to Treves, 


M | with thirteen horses, the rest bei xed to take the ns te 
On Wednesday morning at eight o'clock | een horses, the rest being forced to take the waggons to 


Thionville, whence fifty-two returned on the 23rd, having hal 
money and food given them. Two landwehr companies have 


; re | since been sent to Koenigsmacher. 
Aug. 14 Lieutenant-General von Werder assumed the command | ee 


MISCELLANEOUS WAR NEWS. 

Paris is completely invested by the armies of the Crown Princes 
of Prussia and Saxony. The head-quarters of the former are at 
Versailles, to the south-west, and of the latter at Grand Trembloy, 
north-east, of Paris. Between both are the King’s head-quarters, 
at Ferriéres and Lagny, east of Paris. Affairs of outposts take 
place almost daily, but none of these appear to be of much im- 
portance. Reports of three successful reconnaissances by tle 
French, on the 23rd ult., were said to have been brought by a 
carrier-pigeon ; but no more has been heard of these affairs, and 
the fact that in one of them the French are said to have put 
10,000 men hors-de-combat, besides capturing several guus and 
eleven mitrailleuses, while no mention whatever of any engage- 
ment on that day comes from the Germans, throws considerable 
doubt on the whole story. As the Germans do not employ 
mitrailleuses, it is difficult to see how they could lose them. 

Preparations are being made for strictly besieging Mézitres. 
Additional troops have arrived, and guns have been placed iu 
position to bombard the town. An armistice for forty-eight how's 
has been granted. 

The occupation of Southern France has been actively under- 
taken. Forty thousand Prussian troops and 25,000 Bavariuns 
have passed by rail to Mulhouse, by way of Belfort, toward 
Lyons. A telegram from Tours, of Thursday morning's dat:, 
however, says:—The statement that a movement of Germ 
troops had taken place towards Belfort and Lyons is unfounded. 

After some successful skirmishing against the Prussians, 0! 
Monday, in the vicinity of Arthenay, the General in command at 
Orleans, finding the French force insufficient to resist the advance 
of the Prussian army corps, withdrew his forces in good order, 
it is believed in the direction of Tours. It is stated that the 
German corps, which immediately occupied the city, is com- 
manded b Fieos Albert of Prussia, 

A Berlin telegram states that the total number of German 
troops on French territory is 650,000, consisting of twenty-one 
army corps, composed almost wholly of troops of the Line, with 
very few of the landwehr. There are three other army corps 
under arms which have not left Germany. 


SUDDEN ILLNESS OF THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON.—The corrgspondent 
of the Vienna Presse, at Cassell, reports that, a few days before the 18th, 
the ex Emperor Napoleon showed a strange elevation of spirits, which ws 
quite foreign to his nature, On the afternoon of the 18th he walked in the 
park, leaving directions that any despatches which arrived should be 
brought to him immediately. Two, which had come from Hastings aod 
Brussels, were forwarded to him, and on reading them he grew visibly pale. 
He returned to the castle, and shut himself up in bis room, Nothing 
having been seen or heard of him for some hours, it was resolved, on the 
pretence that there was something important to communicate, to ak for 
permission to enter. Prince Murat undertook the task ; but, after knocking 
for some time, no answer was received. It was then resolved to break open 
the door. This was dene, end the ex-Emperor was found lying on the s0!4, 
in a state of unconsciousness. Two physicians were called in, wh» s"° 
ceeded, after the lapse of an hour, in reztoring him to himself. The et 
was in a state of great confusion. The Governor of Cassel has © 
account of the affair to head-quarters. The correspondent of thé 
says that, in spite of all attempts at concealment, the report of the c! 
stances spread like wildfire through the town, und that he bas iad 
from authentic sources, 
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POLICE. ek Bik 
2ePENSIVE FORGERIES. — hvober' Auray, 
a 8 wai annend man, said to be an 
was charged on remand before the Lord 
Amerit the Mansion House, on Monday, with 
- “bia and uttering a draught for £382 on Messrs, | 
paaay: Bevan, and Co, ; another for 5500f., or | 
non on Messrs. Baumand Co. ; athird for 10,0008., 
ar £400 ou Messrs. Rothschild and Co. ; and a 
a i for £415, on the Metropolitan Bank, with 
se t'to defraud. This was a remarkable case, 
Se the examination excited much interest. Mr. 
Mullens, “solicitor to the Bankers’ Protection 
r ion, conducted the prosecution. Early in 
ist the prisoner became possessed in some 
ther of a considerable sum of money, and 
h of that month he, or a person much 
resembling him, went to the shop of Messrs. Baum 
andCo., money-dealers, in Lombard-street, andap- 
slied for and obtained an order for 5500f. on their 
agent in Paris. He gave the name of Louis I ratt, 
a paid for the draught in notesand gold. ‘Two 
days afterwards he attended at the bank of Messrs. 
Hall, Lloyd, and Co., at Brighton, and requested 
to receive discount for what purported to be a 
draught on the Paris agent of Messrs. Baum for 
5500f. He represented that his name was Louis 
Pratt, to whom the order was made payable ; that, 
on account of the war, he had decided not to visit 
Paris; and that, wishing, instead, to go to Bristol, 
he was unwilling to take the trouble to return to 
town and cash it. The bankers telegraphed to 
Messrs. Baum, and received a reply that such a 
draught had been issued to Mr. Pratt. On that, 
they discounted the bill for £219, which they 
handed to the prisoner. In the mean time, how- 
ever, Messrs. Baum’s genuine draught had been 
vashed in Paris, and the other was a forgery. On 
July 30 the prisoner received £374 from Messrs. 
Hands, of Charing-cross, in exchange for a quan- 
tity of French coin; andon Aug. | he obtained, in 
the nameof Charles Arnaud, a draught for 10,000f. 
onthe Paris agent of Messrs. Rothschild. A few 
days afterwards he returned the draught to them, 
making in effect the same excuse as he had done 
to the Brighton bankers, and they gave him £898. 
An exact duplicate of the draught, and of course 
forgery, had since been discounted by some 
bankers at Leeds. On Aug. 15 @ person alleged 
to be the prisoner obtained for £382 10s. a draught 
from Messrs. Heywood, Sons, and Co., of Liver- 
pool, on their London agents, Messrs. Barclay, 
Bevan, and Co. This was duly cashed by Messrs. 
Barclay, as wasalso, through the Clearing House, 
a forged duplicate for which discount had been 
given at the Sheffield branch of the Midland 
Banking Company. A week later a draught for 
£415 was applied for and obtained at the bank of 
Messrs. Lomas and Co., at Manchester, on pay- 
ment of that sum, and this was addressed to the 
Metropolitan Bank, Cornhill. A forged dupli- 
cate was, however, discounted before the presenta- 
tion of the genuine draught, and payment of this 
had been declined. Eventually the fraud was 
discovered, and inquiries were instituted as to the 
perpetrator. Several bank-notes given in the 
course of the transaction were traced to the pri- 
soner; and it was also shown that, on Aug. 15, 
he opened a deposit account at the Pall-mall 
branch of the Unien Bank of London, and that 
his first payment of £300 had been composed of 
some of the notes. This led to his arrest, and he 
was at once identified by several of the bankers 
who had been defrauded. On evidence, of which 
this isa summary, he had been remanded. On 
Monday it was proved that on his apprehension at 
an hotel in Norfolk-street, by Serjeants Webb and 
Haydon, two bottles of chemicals, a square of 
glass, and a camel's hair brush, were, among other 
things, found in his portmanteau. The detective 
officers also produced a sum of £194 found on the 
prisoner, a naturalisation certificate in the name 
ot Robert d’Auray, and an American volunteer 
discharge in that of Charles Arnaud, That was 
the case for the prosecution, and the prisoner, in 
reply to the charge, merely applied that some of 
the money taken from him might be used for the 
purposes of his defence. Mr. Mullens, witheut 
consenting to this, promised to give the prisoner a 
copy of the depositions, and also to lay the matter 
before the Bankers’ Association, with a view to 
their providing him with legal assistance. The 
Lord Mayor, remarking that nothing could be 
fairer or more handsome, committed the prisoner 
for trial at the next Session of the Central 
Criminal Court. 
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Messrs. Gabriel, Dentists (Established | 
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MUNRO, Inverness, 
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WINSLOW'S 
ifferer immediately; it is vwrtectly 
natnral quiet sleep, by relieving 


{ING SYRUD. It will relieve the poor 
harroless; it produces 
re the child from pain, and the 
‘ttle cherub awakes ‘as bright as a button.” It is very pleasant 
to take; it soothes the child, it softens the gums, allaye all pain, 
relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the best known 
remedy for dysentery and diarrhaa, w hether arising from teeth- 
ing or other canses, 


Sola by all Medicine-Venders, at 1s. 14d. per Bottle. 


{URNITURE.—SAMUEL WEBR. and CO. 
Dining-Room Suites, in Moroceo, 14 gs, to 80 gs, 
Drawing-R Suites, k, 215 to £00. 
Bed-Room Su uperior), &gs. to 3 
Bedding of Every Description, at wh 

$52 and 434, Oxford-street, London, W, 


ale prices, 
Catalogues free, 


S (QULMAN'S BRITISH CORN-FLOUR, 


PREPARED FROM RICE. 


The Staple food of more than Three Hundred Million (300,000,000) of People. 
Is unequalled for BLANc-MANGE, CusTAxps, PuppinGs, Cakks, Soups, &e, 
Is the most wholesome and casily digestible Food for Children and Invalids, 


DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING BLANC-MANGE, 

Take four ounces (or four full-sized table-spoonfuls) of the Flour, and one quart of milk, sweetened to the 
taste, then adda pinch of salt. Mix a portion of the milk (cold) with the Flour into a thin paste; then add the 
remainder hot, with a piece of lemon-peel or cinnamon, Boil gently for eight or ten minutes, well stirring in 
all the time ; and (after taking out the peel) pour it intoa mouldto cool. Served with preserved fruit, jelly, &c. 

‘‘Rice-Flour is Corn-Flour, and I regard this preparation of Messrs. COLMAN’S as superior 
to anything of the kind now before the public. 


“EDWIN LANKESTIER, M.D., F R.8., Medical Oflicer of Health, St. James’s, Westminster, &c.” 


Yo LMAN’S BRITISH CORN-FLOUR 


is to be obtained of all Grocers, Oilmen, and Druggists, in 11b., }1b., and } 1b. packets. 


\ 


N £33 


CHAPMAN'S 
PATENT 


ENTIRE WHEAT FLOUR. 


Containing, in perfeet purity, without any chemical admixture, all the constituents of the 
finest Wheat. It is an invaluable Infants’ Food, and a most nutritious Diet 
for Children and Invalids. 
DR. ATTFIELD, Professor of Practical Chemistry to the Pharmaceutical Society :—“ It is incomparably superior 
to Arrowroot, Corn Flour, and other forms of Starch.” 


Sold by Family Grocers, Druggists, &c., in 3d., 6d., and 1s. packets ; or 3s, tins. 


Orlando Jones and Co., 1s, piLuirer-st., LONDON. 
Rice Starch, rue srroncesr and ruREST MAD 


SOLE 


PROPRIETPORS, 


MAKERS OF THE GOLD MEDAL 


BRUSSELS CARPE 


Ts. 
£6000 WORTH, BEST VALUE EVER OFFERED. All at 2s. 11d, per yard. 


AT WM. WAINE’S, 131 to 189, NEWINGTON-BUTTS. 
POLLACK, SCHMIDT, * LA S| LENCIEUSE, 210, REGENT-ST. 


AND co. LONDON, W. 
THE ONLY REALLY SILENT LOCK-STITCH SEWING-MACHINE ON THE ROTATING HOOK 
PRINCIPLE, WITH 
PATENT HOOK AND NEEDLE GUARD, 
which no other Machine possesses, not excepting the ‘‘ Wheeler and Wilson.” 
Prospectuses and Samples sent free by post. Instructions gratis. Agents wanted. 


OZOKERIT CAEN OZOKERIT. 
THE NEW AND BEAUTIFUL CANDLES 


made of this Mineral will be found to far surpass any that have yet been introduced, possessing marvellous bril- 
liancy of light, and burning to the end without bending, though placed in the hottest and most crowded rooms. 
They will be founda great boon and ernament to all ASSEMBLY AND BALL-ROOMS, the intense heat and 
injury caused by the use of gas to gilding and pictures being avoided by their use. Their great hardness adapts 
them for all Climates. To be had in all sizes, 1s. 3d, perlb. Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler, and 
insist on using no others Wholesale (only) of the Patentees 


. ©. and J, FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, London, 
who will be happy to answer any inquiry as to the nearest Agency where these wonderful Candles can be obtained 
W OR K BAS K E T S&S. REAT REDUCTION IN _ PRICE. 
GROVER and BAKEK'S 


DUOUBLE-LOCK end ELASTIC- 


STIT 
BEWING - MACHINES, 
long eckad wedged as 
THE BEST, 
are now also 
THE CHEAPEST, 
Grover and Baker, 

150, Regent-street, London, W.; 
69, Bold-street, Liverpool. 
Every Machine Guaranteed. 
Instruction gratis. 
Illustrated Prospectus and 
Samples of Work 
sent post-free, 
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For 30 rs this Tea has been celebrated 
r Strength and Purity. 


Genuine Packets are signed 


WANTS Nerneman 


ay JILLLIAM 8. BURTON, 
FURNISHING IRONMON t by a 

H R.H, to the Prince of Wales, sends a CATALO: 

post-paid, It con 

rivalled STOCK of Electro Plate and Britannia Metal Goods. 

Dish Covers, Ilot Water Dishes, | Baths and Toilet Ware, 

r | Iron and Brass Bedsteads, 


. Rs D 
LINED QUILTED SILK IN COLOURS. rays, Urns and Kettles, es ; 
Wrrnovr Instruments. — | Jom ble Cutlery, | Turnery G 
Ss., 10s., 11s. Gd., 12s 6d., Kitchen 
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89, Oxtord- street, W 
and 6, Perry's-place ; 
ing goods to the most ¢ 
railway is triflin, 

WILLIAM 8. 
small fixed rate. 


? r 
K INAHAN'S LL WHISKY, 
A DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1865, 
This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. 
It is pure, mild, mell delicious, 
ad very whole: 
Sold in bottles sd each, at the retail houses in London ; 
by the Agents in the principal towns of England; 
or wholesale, at 8, Great: Windmill-street, London, W. 
Observe the red seal, pink label, and branded cork, 
TO PROVE THAT 


* Kinahan's LL Whisky.” 

e WHOEVER MAY 
L1LO00 mavar's SEMOLINA, which 
has obtained Twenty-four Prize Medals in the Great Exhi- 
bitions, is not superior and far more nutritious than Tapioca, 


Arrowroot, Corn Flour, Pearlina, &c. Highly recommended by 
the Medical Profession for tntants and Invalids; also un- 


81, STRAND, W.C.; AND 69, OXFORD-STREET, Ww. 
Illustrated Catalogue post tree. 

EW PATENT EXCELSIOR TRIMMING 

for Ladies’ Underclothing, equal to fine hand-sewn em- 
breidery, at one fourth the cost. Patterns and prices 
free per post. See“ Englishwoman's Magazine,” 
June 4, 1869.—8, B. GARRARD, 57, Westbourne-grove, 
Bayswater, V 


ADIES’ ELASTICSUPPORTING BANDS 
for use before and after Accouchement; also 
Elastic Stockings and Knee Caps 
ne Veins and weakness. Instructions for Measure- 
ment and Prices on application to 
POPE and PLANTE, 4, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, London. 


for varic 


JACK’S SILVER ELECTRO-PLATE 


S" 


by Elkington and Co.'s Patent Process, equalled for Puddings, Custards, Blancmanges, &c.—Sold b 
r to Sterling Silver. A great assortment of Cake . r ‘4 nes, bene , Biancmanges, &c.— Bold by 
et Frames, Fish Carvers, &c., at prices suitable to Chemists, Groc rndealers, &c., at Sixpence per pound. 


ise die Pattern—Per doz.) £1.10 0ands1100 | NHE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR AID 


ints 100 1100 TO THE SICK AND WOUNDED IN WAR. 
1100 1180 Patron—Her Majesty the QUEEN. 
1 A 0» : 10 . President—H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, K,G., &e, 
O20 ,, O18¢ it.-Colonel Loyd-Lindsay, 


Chairman of Central Committee— 
V.C. 


Strand, London. M. 


John Slack, 


The Central Committee tly request that Local Com- 


q Al SON'S Bedsteads, Bedding mittees will advise the Sec ry of their stock of materials 
I ILMER = aby aed Bedster "9 8) ot “ nuinber of pee a whi it is packed, and await 
a i ce ataining Prices o ions a8 to its disposa’ 

An Hilurtrated ¢ sealoaue . Bt poe tree, containing Prices of nittes cannot 3 » contributions sent for the 
woo Ar th ‘ iy a , ed of one belligerent army, or for individuals of either 

aah * Berhoe , "Catalo post-fre army; bat will expend everything as impartially as possible. 

and 22, Berners-street, Oxtord-street, W. | C.J. Bunomss, Secretary. 
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2, St. Martin's-place, Sept. 20, 1870. 


" r x nny 
MVUE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR AID TO 
THE SICK AND WOUNDED IN: WAR.—NOTICE.— 
LINEN in RAGS or DIRTY, and for these reasons UNFIT 
tor the Usk of the WOUNDED 4OULD NOT BE SENT 
to the Society. J. Bureess, Seeretary. 
2, St. Martin’s-place, Charing-cross, Sept, 28, 1870, 
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PERISCOPIC Spectacles, 
as recommended by Wollaston, giving more ight, a wider 
and less strain upon the eyes.—George Christie, Manu- 
r of the Latest [Improvement in Spectacles, &c., 25, 
y. Illustrated Lists post-free. 


HRISTIE’S 


factu 
Hanway-st., Oxford-street, 


R™ MEL’S : 
ELEGANT NOVELTIES. 


Vanda, a delictone pert ume, extracted from 
a Javanese orchid, 28. 6d. ; 
Floral Orackers, 5s. 64,; Costume Crackers, $8. 6d 
Rose- Water Crackers, 28, per dozen 
9, Strand, 128, Regent-street; and 24, Vornhill, 


When you ask for 
LENFIELD 
STARCH, 
see that you get it, 
a inferior kinds are often substituted 
for the sake of extia profits 


3 & AGENTS sell HORNIMAN’S TEA. 


Prices 2s. 4d., 2s. 8d., 38., 48. 4d,, and 8, 8d. per 1b. 


re 


GENERAL 
ntment to 
gratis and 
ins upwards of 850 illustrations of his un- 


, iv 
listant parts of the United Kingdom by 
Gu RTON will always undertake delivery at a 


7 r C 
REAKFAST.—EPPS’S COCOA, 
The “ Civil Service Gazette” remarks :—"* By a thorough 
‘ledge of the natural Jaws which govern the operations of 
jon and nutriti and by acaretal application of the fine 
e Mr. Epps has provided our 
lavoured beverage which may 


srope oO 
be aktast tables with a delicately 
save us many heavy doctors’ bills. 


ERrres 


G RATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


6000 & 


P P S8S’S C OC O A. 


4 > 
| REAKFAST.—EPPS’S COCOA. 
The very agreeable character of this reparation has 
rendered it a general favourite. Made simply with boiling 
Water or milk. Sold only in tin-lined packets, labelle: 
JAMES EPPS and CO., Homaopathio Chemists, London 
J. EK. and Co. are also the preparers of Kpps's Glycerine J 
for Coughs, Throat Sorences, Dryness, ‘Tickling, Irritat 


LLSOPP’S PALE and BURTON ALEs, 
£ The above are now being supplied, in the 


condition, in Bottles and in Gasks, by FIN DLATE Prat 
and CO.,33, Wellington-strect, Strend We ee MACKIE, 


PRIZE MEDAL PARIS EXHIBITION, 
H. 


BOO Ein tx 
BX«Kos PA 


> 


0, 


3, City gardens, London, N. 


POWDER 


, from Alum, 
Penny Packets, and 6d, and 1s. Canisters, 


I INKO'S PATENT IMPERIAL PHGENIX 
POW DER.—Moslins or any other Fabrics, being dipped in 


& solutio this Powder, will not take fire. thereby : g 
danger to life. In Canisters, 6d, and 1s. each, UPrevennDe: 


B INKO'S PATENT VICTORIA 
- aac COMPOSITION, 

mm vice, Muslin, and bine Linen Detergent. 

The superiority of this composition over aay eter prepara- 
tion for the improvement in appearance of tine articles of Lece 
and Fa Linen. Clothing, &e., will at once manifest itrelf 
where care and tasteiare displayed by parties using it. 

n Cani ach. 


BiNKos PATEN IMPERIAL 
mal wind PETA FLUID, 
or Cleaning Window, Looking, | late, and other kinds > 

In bottles. ei, and is each, SCS): ie 


All these Trade Mark, 


Articles are and none 


protected are genuine 


by this without, 


The above 
men, 
through th 


. ne : 

UININE.—The many and expensive forms 
in which this well-known medicine is administered too 
often preclude its adoption as a general tonic. The 
success Which lis attended ‘ Waters’s Quinine Win arises 
from its ca ion by the manufacturer. Each wine- 
glass full chnt Quinine to make it an excellent 
t It the public to see that they 
have Waters's Quinine Win the result of Chancery pro- 
ceedings, & short ti elicited the fact that one un 
principled imitator did not use Quinine in the manufacture of 

tis wine. All Groc sell Waters's Quinine Wine, 
WATE Sand WILLIAMS, Original Makers, Worcester House, 
4, Eastcheap, London, Agents: E. Lewis and Co., Worcester. 


IND , > x 
pD® NEFORD'S FLUID MAGNESIA, 
the Best Kemedy for 

Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, 
Gout, and Indigestion; and as a mild aperient for delicate 
constity Ladies, Children, and Infants. 

At 172, New -street, London; and of all Chemists. 


IGESTIVE PANCREATIC COCOA. 
Specially prepared for sufferers from 
INDIGESTION, DEBILITY, and PULMONARY 
COMPLAINTS ; 
is highly nutritious, easily digested, and palatable, 
and adapted tor the most delicate stomach. 
Bold in Tins, fr id., by all Chemists and Italian 
Warchou and by the Manufacturers, 
ORY and MOORE, 
143, New Bond-street, London, W. 
‘ r 0 7 
B ILIOUS and LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
Indigestion, 
Sick Headache, Loss of Appetite, 
Drowsiness, 


Giddiness, Spasms, 


Articles can be obtained from all respectable Otl- 
Chemists, &c., in Town and Country; and 
esale Houses generally, 


i> 


anc 
ali Disorders of the Stomach and Bowels, 
are quickly removed by that well-knowa remedy, 
FRAMPTON S PILL OF HEALTH, 
Obtained through any Chemist or Medicine-Vender. 

7 7 “r 7 
B= and INDIGESTION, WIND, 
Headache, Sickness, Loss of Appetite, 

Torpid Liver, Costiveness, and Debility, 
entirely Cured, wit t Mercury, by 
DR. KING'S 
DANDELION AND QUININE LIVER PILLS, 
Sold by all Chemists, 
at is. lid., 2s. Sd., and 4s. 6d. a Box, 
- rw x 
IT AIR DYE. — BATCHELOR’S 
INSTANTANEOUS COLUMBIAN, New York Original 
Packets, the best in the world, black or brown, The only one 
that remedies the evileffects of bad dyes. 48, 6d., 7s., and 14a, 
of all Perfumers and Chemists. Wholesale, R. HOVENDEN 
and SONS, 5, Gt. Marlborough-st.; and 9% and 95, City-rd., E.0, 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE. 
| Have it in your houses, 
for it is the only safe antidote in Fevers, Eruptive Affections, 
Sea or Bilious Sickness, and Headache, 
Sold by all Chemists ; 


and the only Maker, H, Lamplough, Cuemist, 
113, Holborn-hill, London. 


UGH.—PRICE’S BENZODYNE., 


The Great Cure for Chronic Consumptive Cough, 
and all Wasting Diseases, 
Cholera, Blood-spitting, &c. 
Sold by Chemists, Is. 1}d_, 2s. $d. per Bottle, 

London ; 2, Lower Seymour-street, W. 
HEADAOHE, and 

NEURAL( —HODGE'S “ SOZODONTA" is the only 

certain Cure sothache (without touching the tooth). 

Headache and Neuralgia relieved immediately, To be had of 

all Chemists, from 1s. 1)d.; or inclosing 15 stamps to London 

Dépdt, 4, Peatherstone-buildings, Holborn. 


OLLOWAY’'S OINTMENT and PILLS 


radically cure Scrofula, 
Strumous Affections, Gout, Rheum: n. and Skin Diseases, 
when these remedies are conjointly used 
according to their accompanying directic ns. 
Few external complaints con long withstand the hy alin ¢ 
and soothing virtues of these Curatives. 


MORE MEDICINE 
70,000 Cures by DU BARRY'S 

DELICIOUS REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, 
which eradicates Dyspepsia. Indigestion, Cough, Asthma, Con- 
sumption, Debitity, sleeplessness, Constipation, Flatulency, 
Phiegm, Low *pirits, Diarrhoea, Acidity, Diabetes, Nausea and 
Vomiting, Wasting, Palpitation; Nervous, Bilious, and Liver 
Complaints. 

Cure No. 68,418: ‘* Rome.—The health of the Holy Father 
is excellent since he has taken Du Barry's Food, and his Holi; 
ness cannot praise this excellent food too highly.”* 

Du Barry and Co., 77, Regent-st., London, W.; 
and 165, W m-street, New York. 
In Tins, at Is. Ijd.; 1b, 28. 9d. ; 220b., 228, 


Also 
DU BARRY'S REVALENTA CHOCOLATE POWDER, 
$1b., 26.; 11D. 38. 6d.; 21b.,68,; 121b., 308, ; 24 1b., Soa, ; 


dl 
DU BARRY'S I On PURE CHOCOLATE, 
§1b., 


PERFECTION OF 
2, ; 1)b., ds., at all Grocers’, 


Cc 


OOTHACHE, 


- 


oO 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES OCT. 1, 1870 
PETER ROBINSON, | BURGESS, DRESS FACTOR ana 


IMPOR 
137, OXFORD-STREET. 
Patterns Free, 


= ——— 

RENCH MABKETS.—We have availed 
ves 6 unsettled state of }, 

MARKETS owing to the existing Wane 

nd ave secured advantageously seve t 

s # (made expressly for the pr: at 

poagn), frome manufacturers of Rout ms 
. We i 

and Fae. Wi annex a few of the leading 


GPECIALTIES. 


224 


BAKER and CRISP. 


/ 2D PLATES. 
SIX COLOURED PL shilling, The 


¥ ady on the 4th inst., price On r =< 
[isi LONDON ALMANACK 
FOR 187 As 


containin = 
8IX COLOURED) F CTUBES 
emblematic 0 a : 
ENGLAND, BCOTLAND, AND IRELAND, 
Printed by Leighton Brothers’ Chromatic ! FOOSE: ay 
from Paintings by ¥. Bromley, A. Hunt, J. Proctor, and 4. 
Suliman, 
TWELVE LANGE PORTRAITS 
of the . 

KING OF PRUSSIA, NAPOLEON IN ar: 
and the Leading Generals in the Franco: jerman ie 
Astronomical Diagrams of Remarkable Phenomena, with 

Explanatory No Fae a 
TWELVE ILLUSTRATIONS OF SPORT ING DOGS, 
by 8. Carter, as Headings to the Calendar ; ry 
The Royal Family of Great Britain: She Queen 6 Housenolé: 
j i 7 of Public ces H 
her Majesty's Ministers; Lists of Public Tepe end Otto: 


OTICE! 
BAKER and CRISP’S AUTUMN FABRICS 
are now ready. 
Patterns sent free to any part. 
198, Regent-street, London. 


103 to 108, OXFORD-STREET. 


FOR AUTUMN DRESSES. 
WERE T-OORD SILK POPLIN. 


A perfectly New Series of Rich Shades in Violet, 
Blue, Grey, Brown, Grenat, Drab, &c. 
This very elegant Fabric, in all the above Colours, 
38s. to 458. the Drees. 


[HE CHEAPEST TIME TO BUY FURS. 


Price- List or Samples 


sent free. 
£2500 of the most Fashionable Furs, 40 per cent 
under regular prices. 
BAKER and CRISP, 198, Regent-street. 
VETS, 1500 DRESSES. 


W AR PANIC. 
BLACK VE 
i lk Velyets, 


yons ¢ 
£2 lfs. too gs Full Dress. 


IN EVEI Y VARIETY OF FABRIC. 
HEAP aad USEFUL DRESSES. 


Now ready, @ comps Collection of 
New Fabrics, 10s. 6a. to 25s. the Dress, 


FOR A UTUM N AND TRAVELLING DRESSES. 


ATINE DE LAINE, all Wool, in th; 
S ao oe cee tee orb tt lity 


z siderably under value, Patterns free 


Bank Law and volver de So chent passed during the Patterns free.—BAKER and CRISP, 198, Regent-street, ATERPROOF ‘FRINGED’ TWEEDS, | — 
estiv nniversaries , Acts © » = and © SP, 198, | . aa ‘ 
; Soe ug and Expen »: Obituary of Emi- -— ————— , W . 
Revenne and Expenditure SURES Cloths. Cashmeres, and Serges, LK WARP MELANGE, several hundr 
ieces, made expressly for red 


adapted for Shaw! and Costume complete, 


From 21s, to 358, the Dress. Patterns free. Parisian 


Jostumes, L6s. Od, ¥ 
posumes, the Full Dress. 


FPRENCH MERINOES, a most important 


purchase, possibly the last impo: 
we shall be able to secure, the richest ant 


Jewish and M« peed SILKS! SILKS! 
The Cheapest House tor Silks, 
BAKER and CRISP’S. 
The largest variety of Cheap, 
Intermediate, and Best 


bilks, 
BAKER and CRISPS. 


Pat- 


NOW READY, SPECIAL NOVELTIES FOR 
| Foon RICH AUTUMN DRESSES. 


Velvet Pile, Silk Poplin, in thirty shades, 
Drap de Dames, Teery Silk Poplins, 


amount of u : 1 
the past tieenty three 
ALLMAN ACK. the most acceptable and elegant com) vote 


a oy o wing room table ; 
She lipery. oF ee “i “tart cheapest Almanack ever 


aa tobe by ‘fer the t DON The Newest silks «f avery description, Popeline di k), D d'italie, & t brill 

bia eer a ILLUSTRATED LONDON 205. 6d. ‘opeline de Suez ( ), Drap dv je, &e, most brilliant col » is. 

aL he vc codented domand to, i oe the Proprietor A still A grand Collection of Patterns, 2e. to 348s. the Dress. double width. Patterne tet" ber yard, 

zi : ‘Almanack a reception as SEs. — - ————_—————_ os tS 
Full Dress. IN BLACK, WHITE, AND ALL COLOURS. JYRENCH FLANNELS, introduced by us 


greater exertions to secure for this - 
favourable as that, which has hitherto placed its circulation 
second only toe that et the ™ illustrated London News. , 
Phe ILLUSTRATED LONDON ALMANACK is inclosed in 
an elegant cover, printed In Colonrs by the same process a the 
Bix Conovkap Piates, and forms & charming and pleasing 


on ont te the drawing-room table. evs 
: " Mast tal NG Tull si RATED LONDON ALMANACK 
ix published at they Oftion of the ELLUBTRATED LONDON NEws, 

all Booksellers and Ne waagents. : 


ELVET - VELVETEENS. Very Rich. 
Specially adapted for Ladies’ Costumes, Jackets, &c. 
Patterns free, From 2s. 94. to 68, 6d. per yard. 


to this market in Septer ; 
soft, and warm, rede eed to" 1258; Hight, 
yard. Patterns free. 


“RENCH WOOL REPS, tt st: Use 
I and effective Put ful 
Full Dress, Patterns free,’ ie 


Patterns free.—198, Kegent-street. 


wk PANIC. 
BLACK SILKS EXTRAORDINARY. 


Patterns free. 
w Selling the Largest, Cheapest, and 
k Silks that have been 
rp IN4S: 

e, and Cashmeres, &c. 
,and 10s per yard, « now selling at 478. 6d., 
7és. Goon ste the oll Dress. 


1 
198, Regent-street. — 


uced to 1s. Odd. per 


FOR _ DRESSING-GOWNS, SHIRTS, &e. " 
ANCY FLANNELS (All Wool). 
An Enormous Variety, in Stripes, Checks, and Figures. 
from Is. 6d, to 2s, 8d. per yard. 


BAKER and CRISP are 
Bi 


ra . > 7 TAT Pw 
FPRENC H SILK EPINGLEES. — The 
Roubaix Manufacture, the Richest 1 
Widest Quality prodnced, ils. bd. the Ful 
_ Dress, real value, £2 12s, 6d. Vatterns free. 


FRIGURED WOOL SATINES, particularly 

recommended and adapted for young 
adies and country wear, { d. the Full 
idles a Wiehe M8. Vid. the Full 


18, Strand, aud seid by 
in every shade of colour, 


NEW MUSLINS, NO WASHING REQUIRED. 
BwMce GROUND, CHINTZ FLOWERS. 
The remaining Stock, several hundred pieces. 

At ss, $d. the Extra Full Dress. 


Conta CRISIS. 
SIT K PANIC at LYONS, 
PETER ROBINSON 
bes joss concluded some very successful transactions (for cash) 
with the most important Lyons Manufacturers for their exist- 


viz, Grow G 8, Draps de 


that were 


Now veeay ey Losi, 

OL. 3 ° eee 
re ILLUSYPRATED TIMES. 
(New Series.) 

. Pablished by Tuomas Fox, 
Cathe rine-street, Strand, London, W.C. 


XVE OF 
D TIMES 


TURP ENO VURTVETRENS 
V ELVETEENS! VELVETEENS! 
VELVETEENS! oa 
Black and Coloured silk Velveteens, = ee 
The Patent Moleskin Finish, 
eqnat te the richest Lyons Velvete. 
A magnificent veriety from os, 6d. Pell Dregs, 
BAKER and CRISP, Regent-street.—Patterns free. 


Nuow ready, price 
COYVENS BINTENG VOL, 


ron 
fd Woe ILLUSTRATE 


(New Series). 


Aas CLOTHS, one of the most durable 


Dresses of the day, 12s, %d. the Full Dress, 


Oflice— . > > aw A 
2, Catherine-street, 4KEALSKIN JACKETS xtraordinary. } ing Stocks of New i u 
Strand. - 200 Sealskin Jackets, the very best in the Trade, = PLA IN and FANCY. SILKS, Honea eer: Patterns free. 
wo a r cent under Winter prices— al 6 most extraordinary sacrifices ever witnessed. = A — — 
om 34 pe ner price : spec dace aaos I pRAP FRITZ (Registered), Our Autumn 


8 saley in the New Shades of Grey 
8 . Brown, Clarets, Blues, Greens’ 
and en endless variety of pretty Neutral 
BY“ VELVETEENS, Lyons Finish, 

i Silk Face, prepared expressly for this 


House. 218. the Fall Dress,—Patterna 
Free. 


w8., 64 Bs. 
A Jacket « 


; DP THESE STOCKS 
will be fe 
783 pieces of Ly 


comprisi yr Th 
pric £2 7s. 6d. the Robe, : 
Aleo 1400 pieces of Ty *oult de soies, in the richer qualities, 
prices—£2 178. 64., £5 Lis. 6d,, £478. 6d, and £4 17s. bd. the Robe, 
Each quality assorted with 83 New Tints of Colour. 


phe Index to Vol. XVI of - ae 
Pus ILLUSTRATED TIMES, 
Pri . 


may be obtained’ by order 


vice We Ere We re 
ACKETS! JACKETS! JACKETS! 
e A variety sent for approval 
The most elegant Assortment in L onde 
srices—viz., from 1 gui 
New Department.—BAKER and ORI 


Booksellers and News- 
r will be for yy the Publisher 
on receipt of three halfpence in stamps. 
stherine-street, Strand, Yondon, Wwe 


PETER ROBINSON, 
= __108 Jos, Oxford-street, London. ss 
ALSO. 370 PIECES OF 
YONS GROS DE SU EZ, 
A both sides alike, and the best quality made, specially re- 


commended for its richness of appearance and great darability, 
-price £2 14s. 6d. the Kobe. 


((OLOURED VELVETEEN, SI LK FACED, 
in every new Colour for the present 
season. Patterns free, 


Rovat CLOTH for Costumes and Dressex, 


Its, 9d, the full Dress. l’atterns f: 


FrAbRIQUE JAPANESE.—Japanese Silks 
in every possible Tint, including the 
Yokohama Grey, 2s. the full Dress, 

Patterns free. 


MNHERA RAYEE.—A_ pretty Autumn 
Material for Juvenile Coatume; strong, 
durable, and inexpensive, 10a. 9d. the 
Full Dress. Patterns free. 


7 + 
HE NEW FRINGED TWEED 
COSTUME, the Novelty of the Season, 
3ls. 6d. the Costume. N.B.—This article 

x is waterproof. Patterns free. 

BURGESS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN DRESS 
WAREHOUSE, 
17, OXFORD-STREET. 


SUBSCRIBERS nae 
To THE 
peLusrestes TIMES 
requiring Back Numbers to Complete 
than by order through their Hookseller or Newsaxer 
preferred, will be forwarded po -free (if in print), per retarn 
of post, by the Publisher on re iptof stamps to the value of 
threepence-halfpenny for each Copy. 
if" Fox, Publisher therine-etreet, Strand, I 


ERNS POST-FPREE. 
ISP’S Wool & Silk SERGES, 
7s ee 208. et Full Dress. 


vA 
Bakeeend CR 


Wool and Silk Repps | .. 1 
Lorraine and Satin Cloths 10: 
London and Coutill Cords 12s. 
Marine and Genoa Serges 1s. 
Diagonal and Honeycomb 
Fancy Cloths .. «. Vis, fd. to 208. 6d. Py 
198, Regent-street. 


ILLUSTRATIONS POST FREE. 
eos PATTERNS OF MATERIALS FREE, 
EW WATERFROOF CLOAKS = and 
COSTUMES—LADIES' and CHILDREN'S, 

10 Grastners Waterproof Cloak .. +> 108, Sd. to 348, Od. 
The Osborne Waterproof Cloak .. ++ 78, Od. to Bs. Od, 
The Alsace Waterproof Cloak : +e 138, Od, to 248, Od, 
The Cheltenham Waterproof Costume .. 258. 6d, to 42s. Od. 
The Windermere Waterproof Cortume.. 308 04, to 39s, 6d. 
The Weiesenbarg Waterproof Costume...  3is, 6d. to 38s, 6d. 
The New Velveteen Costames — .. «+ BS. to 4 ma, 
The New Sik Repp Costumes .. ++ 2h we. to 3h Re. 
The New Dressing-Giowns .. + 128, fd, to Ms, 

RAK ER aed CRISP'S, 198, Regent-stree*, London 


AKER and CRISP’S 
CHEAP FANCY DRESS FABRICS, 
100,000 yards, varions Job Lota, from 63d. yard, 
198, Regent-street.—Patterns free, 


|} AKER and CRISP’S 


wdon. 


REDUCED POSTAL TARIF 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO 


se ILLUSTRATED TIMES. 
3s. 1d. 


IN THE 
| Rigel PORTIONS OF THE STOCK 
will be found a splendid collection of all the new designs 


in Black-Ground Silks, with Floral Breeades, 
at tte the Robe 


ALSO, AN IMMENSE ASSORTMENT UF i 
EW STRIPE SILKS, 
compris Black and Coloured Grounds, specially adapted 
tor Young Ladies’ Costume, 
rices vary from 458, to 63s. the Robe, 
All are of the best make, and strongly recommended for weer. 


ANTLES, JACKETS, &e. 
4 Great doubt prevailed as to the supply of Fashionable 
Novelties for this department; but, from early and prompt 
measures adopted, a more than usual variety and a more 
plendidly assorted Stock of Velvet, Sealskin Fur, and Rich 
Cloth Mantles and Jackets, as well as an infinite collection of 
ali the Fancy descriptions of Opera Manties, Wrapping and 
Travelling Mantles, House Jackets for morning and evening 
wear, and all the beautiful Novelties in Embroidered Jackets, 
is now ready for inspection. An early visit will secure the first 
choice among these beautifal goods. 
‘An Illustrated Manual of Fashions is in course of preparation. 


Three Months oe ee oe 88 10 
Bix Monthe .. .. ++ ee 78 Td 
Twelve Months —.. ae ‘s eee 

(In all cases to be Paid in Advance.) 


HE ILLUSTRATED PENNY 
ALMANACK for Is7l, : 

containing Twelve Incidents iv the Lives of British Authors, 

numerous Engravings from the ILLUSTRATED LONDON 

NEWS; Tables of St ‘Taxes, aud Licenses; Eclipses. 


Remarkable Events yos, and a great variety of 
Useful and Interest The Trade supplied by 


G. Viexens, Angel-court (172), St ; and H. Williams, War- 
wick-lane, Paternoster-row, La > oe 
Now ready (One Shilling). No. 180 
ae CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
OCTOBER, With Illustrations by George du Maurier 
and 8, L. Fildes. 
ONTENTS. 


‘The Adventures of Harty Kichmond. (With an Illustra- 
tion.) 
Chapter _V.—I Make a Dear Friend. 
VL.—A Tale of 2 Goose, 


on the Road, 


M00RE and HUNTON, Cabinetmakers 
and Upholsterers, Paul-strect and Worship-street, 
Finsbury-square, London, beg to announce the 

completion of their new warehouses, containin 
upwards of Forty Thousand Square Feet o: 
floorage. 

M WORE and HUNTON have in stock a 

great variety of DINING-ROOM SUITES in 
Mahogany and Oak, from £15 to £80 each Buite. 


Moke and HUNTON have on Show 


upwards of Forty DRAWING-ROOM SUITES, 


CALEDONIAN SPECIALTIES.—Patterns post-free. 
Clyde Kirtles, Tartan Repps, Acorn Tweeds, Willow Cords, 
Heather Tweeds, Silk Winceys. Tullochgorum Plaids, and every 
novelty in British and Foreign Fabrics for Autumn and Winter. 
*atterns free.—From 12s. 6d. to 3gs. the Full Dress. 


UR SEALSKIN JACKETS. 
Ladies are 6) iy invited to make early Purchases of 


Sealskin Jackets, whereby a great saving may be effected. 
24 in. Deep at Back, 6 gs. to 9gn. 


» VIL—A Free Li 

The Western Pyrenees. “i od v ' 

Some Kecollections pader.—I. N° 10m. MOU RNIN G! MOUR G! Bin. ” &ga to ils. varying in price from £16 to £100 each suite. 

On Nursing asa Pro’ si estaie ; and Com webris ser Diese \ Bin. * 2s to 136s. 

Th of the Naut Jances.—I, Jomplimentary } rning in. a 0 gs. to Be : ° A ° 

The Mis on Guarrelting. 3 fe at the Lowest Prices in the Kingdom. Polish Ermine Jackets, with Miniver ‘and ‘Ermine Tails or yo hore etg et Ag Bp a 
The very best Goc quite plain, 36. 6d. to 24 ks. of their Stock of BED-ROOM FURNITURE, in 

Fvery Description of Fur Carriage and Travelling Rugs, Foot- various woods and styles, prices varying from 


‘The Sun's Corona. : A oda. 
Lord Kilgobbin, (With an Illustration.) Patterns free.—From ss. 4. Full Dress.—BAKER and CRISP. 
Chapter — 1.—Kilgobbin Castle. 
” ll h Kostalergi. 
” 1h. id 
Surry, Evper, and Co., 


Macuintan’s MAG 


Muffs, &c. £5 10s. to £130 per suite, 


Vy Areer acer MANTLES. 
Various New Shapes in Waterproof Mantles, 
‘for Travelling and Seaside Wear. 
Cowes, with sleeves and cape, 25s. to 45s. 
Ryde, with cape and armholes, 25s. to 52s. 6d. 
Shrewsbury, with cape and sleeves, 218. to 38s. 6d. ; 
Osborne, with cape, 258. 6d. to 42s. 
Seacoast, with sleeves and hood, 2ls. to 35a. 6d, 
Rotonde, with or without hood, 16s. od. to 288, 6d, 
Warranted Waterproof. 
Illustrations free on application. 


C= LDREN’S COSTUMES 
in the new and Fashionable Materials} 
kept in stock in eight sizes. 
Ilustrations free on appiication. 


PETER ROBINSON, 


M00kE and HUNTON have a Large 
Selection of LIBRARY, HALL, OFFICE, and 
other FURNITURE at moderate prices. 


ACKET and MANTLE CLOTH. 
Every Material by Yard. 

Patterns free to the Trade and others, 

BAKER and ORISP, 198, Regent-etreet. 


“ADIES.—The AMERICAN NOVELTY. 


Finest Shetland Wool Clouds, 4 yards long, 2 yards 
wide, 28, 11d and 3s. Lid, Each sent for two extra 
Z stamps.—BAKER and CRISP, 198, Regent-street. 


(Costumes ! COSTUMES ! 


Waterloo-place. 


INE (No. 132) 


OORE and HUNTON, CABINET- 
MAKERS and UPHOLSTERERS, Paul-street 
and Worship-street, Finsbury-square, London. 
Established upwards of Forty Years. 


for DOTOBER. 
Price Is. 
CONTENTS Ff THE NUMBER: — 
1. Are We Ready? 
2. Mr. Anthony Trollope’s »ew Story, 
Humblethwaite."” Chap’ KVi 
3. Mr. Stopford A. Brooke on“ 
4. Lucy Knox's “ Sonnet.” 
45. Belgium in 1848 and 1870 By a Belgian Subject. 
6. Professor Seeley on The English Revolution of the Nine- 
teenth Century,”"—II1. 
7. Cave Hunting. By W. Boyd Dawkins, F.R.S. 1. The 
Somerset Caves, 
&, What John Knox Did for Scotch Education.{By Thomas M. 
Lindsay, M.A. 
9. Poem by Austin Dobson, * 
10. J. Scott Bussell, F.R.5., on‘ 
MacMILiax and © 


a] ‘ 

OURISTS, TRAVELLERS, VISITORS 

to the SEASIDE, and others exposed to the sun and 

dust, will find the application of ROWLANDS' KALYDOR 

both cooling and refreshing to the face and skin, allaying all 

heat and irritability, removing eruptions, freckles, and dis- 

colorations, and rendering the skin soft, clear, and pleasant. 

Price 48, 6d. and 88. 6d. per bottle. Sold by Chemists ‘and Per- 

fumers, Ask for ‘‘ Rowlands’ Kalydor,"’ and beware of spurious 
and pernictous articles under the name of Kalydor. 


J GOSNELL and CO.’S CHERRY TOOTH 


@ PASTE is tly superior to any Tooth Powder, gives 


ir Harry Hotspur of 
—XVIL. 
uskin's Lectures on Art.” 


i 


The Prettiest Costumes in London. The best 
Variety. The most Ladylike. The most Eco- 
nomical Prices.—198, Regent-street,—BAKER 


ee and CRISP'S. 


HEAP FRENCH FANCY DRESSES 


from Roubaix. Paris, and Lyons. 
11,000 yards Choice Fancy Dress 
Materials consisting of Plain and 
Checked Roubaix Serges, Broché, and 
Chené Reps and Stik Warp Fabrics, 
sll one price—S?d. a yard, 24 in. 


fore Sedan," 
‘he Loss of the Captain.” 
»., London. 


10 to 108, OXFORD-STREET, 


London.—Patterns-free. 


enamel from decay, 


N be } m ine aed ee wide; French price before the war, D fat ee — the theth a pearl-lke whiteness, protects 
3 volumes . ; [Ready this day. ae: Patter st-free AMILY MOURNIN G, and im) ‘a pleasing fragrance'to the breath. : 

[ Dxfordeet a made up and trimmed in the most correst taste, maybe | _ JOHN GOSNELL and ¢O.'S EXTRA HIGHLY 8CENTED 

TOILET AND NURSERY POWDER, recommended for its 


mes. 
2. AGAINST TIME. By ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. 
(Reprinted from ne GEES Magazine.”") 3 volumes, 
3. AMONG } SKS. An Autobiography. Edited b 
E. 8. MAINE. 1 volume. pee 
Sarrn, Excosn, and Co., 15, Waterloo-place. 


EXT of KIN.—Just published, a Classified 

and Descriptive INDEX (of 20,000 Names guaranteed) to 
Advertisements for Next of Kin, Chancery Heirs, Legatees, &ec., 
from 1700 to 189, post-free 32 stamps Mr. CULMER, 17, 


Southampten-hm ge Chancery-lare dan Wat 


HENRY GLAVE, 535 to 537, New Oxtord-street, W.C. 


RENCH MERINOS for AUTUMN and 
WINTER DRESSES, — French 
manufacturing firms having been 
compelled to sell out, we have se- 
cured an Immense Stock for the 
season at the following extremely 
low prices : 

First Price, 18, ag ard, 


obtained at the most reasonable prioes 
at PETER ROBINSON'S. 

Goods are sent, free of charge, for selection, to sli parts of 
England (with Dressmaker, if desired), upon receipt of letter, 
order, or telegram; and Patterns are sent, with Book of Ilus- 
trations, to all parts of the world. 

‘The Court and General Mourning Warehouse, 
256 to 262, Regent-street, London. 
The largest & most economical Mourning Warehouse in Europe. 
PETER ROBINSON'S. 


purity. To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists; and at 
Angel-passage, 93, Upper Thames-street, London, B.C. 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


Exclusively used in the Royal Laundry; 
‘and her Majesty's Laundreas says that 
“Tt in the finest Starch she ever used.” 
Awarded Prize Medal for its superiority. 
Beware of spurious imitations. 


ABY LINEN. 


= 


Second Price, Is. 6 
Third Price, 1s, 11 


i. a yard, 


LLUSTRATED | NATURAL HISTORY Fourth Frice, as ne - — 
) is y Ss. by EDW-RKD NEWMAN, very fine 28. 64d. rd. “i 
a fall Dese: iption of the perfect Insect from Sohal 2 de Recent events having now entirely closed the ac a NDERCLOTHING Menstnsare’s CLEA R co MPL EX Io N. 
aoe ription ot tee ( ntetpiliar Chrysalis, Food: Plant. time of repeated owe Ob ope og all any price, Patterns sent U . Stock 0 eae FLOWERS 
appe ner, walities ere found, oth ” of th " ci te =e = “4 a .) 4 
appoaranch, and jocalitte Min cod cheraved in hie best style Dr HENRY GLAVE, RESSING GOWNS. = has long bee BAC Tor its surprising effect in softening, 

c Wholesale and Retail Draper, . improving, and preserving the Skin, 

ni 


ne fleures are lifesize of every species ; and 

it varieties ire it, three. four, five and even six flenres are 

given, T wk t* complete in 31 Monthly Numbers, at 6d, 

each. The Work is also issued in Quarterly Parts, in cover, at 

le 6d. each part. Part 10, 2s. 7 
London: W. Twrrpie, 297, Strand. 


a 
in rendering the Complexion clear and beautifal. 
ft removes Tan, Sunburn, &c.; cures Pimples, Humours. ap d 
other Eruptions, and. by persevering in tts use, the Skin be- 
comes delicately soft, cl ‘and smooth, Godfrey 's Extract of 
Elder Flowers possess a delightful fragrance, and is an 
indispensable adjanct to the Toilet and Nursery. Sold in 
ttles, price 2s. Sd., by all Chemists and Perfumers. 


John Keretner. 
5% to S47, New Oxford-street. W.C. 


UTUMN, 1870. —Z%. SIMPSON ana 
during the unsettled atate 


COMPANY, having been abl 
Of the markets of the past six weeks, to arrange several large and 
particularly advantageous Fact hases of SILK. DRESS. and 


BREAKFAST DRESSES. Reduced Prices. 


Catalogues port-free, 
128, Oxford-etreet (near Regent-circus), 


Mrs. 'T. G. YOUN t ( 
ICHOLSON’S NEW SILKS for 1870, 


waves ee a — 
\ RIGHTC IN’S (T. W.) NEW BALLADS. | FANCY GOODS, are now offering the s#me, together with all 
Meeting te Beaver . ‘ is, Goods of the part season, at the greatly ree dl prices deter- Patterns of £19,000 post-free, - E 
Krowdrp lustrated) . mined wyen at Their just complete halt early rick taking (Striped Sitks,from .. the Dress£l 5 6 ALKER’S CRYSTAL-CASE WATCHES 
: ee ita. reluded above are yo © cheape roods Z. 8, Yo. V = , 
owakals of Eis ” heve ever ofred » 48, 19, 00, 2) F : , ee Patterns free, |Site from is a fe H H ‘ : are superseding all others. Pri als—London, 1862; 
i a. 55 and 66 (Inte 48, 49, £0, and 43), Farriugdon-street, City. Broché Silks, from se ee ee LAL 6 Parle, 1887. Gold, from £16 Ue: Steet: and 76, Strand 
ech at half price as. Oo! OPERA CLOAKS srrang:d 80 Gros de Sues Silks, from ee . 820 4 nill; 2%, Regent-street: and 76, Strand. 
“Mr, Wrighton’s ballads are the English in style; \ 4 Ms OAKS, apanese Silke,from .. ..  «» 1 1 6 | pzwwra ° raver 1 5 
thes ie charming and graceful, and he has genius and a fund Z. SIMPBON and COMPANY are selling, THUs Day,]| “°° Teenie trom wo Les GENTS WANTED for the Celebrated 
heal thought which he may draw upon for no | & larce parcel ai less than half price. : , Pattern can aten Silke, f oh ca : . : ASAM PACKET TEAS. Large Frofits, no Risk, and ne 
Vorcester Herald. a os 5 - 65 and 66 (late 48, 49, 50, and 53), Farringdon-street, City. Chinese Silks, £ zi a - in rfvane For torms, apply fo the Sespliched “a 
eee eee Orderef al Municecllers. and Co., New| —- a 4 wien (nokta 2 2 Sake 45, Upper Thamee-street, E.C., London. Established 1644. 
ones ¥ der 0 Musicsellers, 2 Tye SAG 7 8 . oo o- - Bil f = 
‘Agents for India: The Calcutta Musical Establishment, R SAND'S SASH RIBBONS, Black, stack Evening Silks from .. .. ++ 1 8 6 . ww -_ ’ t) 
sn eprman . ° White, and all Colours, @elance, | Dinner Bilks from +. ++ 0 310 8 ISH-EATING KNIVES and FORKS. 
TANOFORTES. — MOORE and MOORE Is. I jd per yard. ding Silks, from... .. = 3 2 0 DEANE and OO, bave in Stock a large and elegant variety 
D. Nichol Noize Antbenss, Sem se - 2 20 of these articles. nality and Plating warranted the bert. 
_D. Nicholson am Co., 59 to 52, St. Paul’s-churchyard. Prices, per dozen hy trom 42s. to 126s. ; and with Forks, in 


case complete, £4 10s, to £11 188. Kngravings free by post. 
Established a.p. 1700. 
Deane and Co., 46, King William-ttreet, London Bridge. 


Let their Pianofortes on Hire for Three Years; after 
which the instrament becomes the Property of tlhe Hirer, Easy 
fhe 1" from 3 es. per quarter. These instruments are warranted 
and of U est manulacture. IM and 105, Bishopsgate-st 
Within, E.0. ise acaba 


if SANDS, Importer of Madeira 
@ Embroideries, Finest Needlework Edgings and Inser- 
at unusually low prices — Belgrave Honse, AUTION,—Patterns Free per Post, 
ain = a = re = = Pedi Dd, WICHOL AON aad OO hy Bee interes thele Costonsens snd 
— - - — , =) EN 36 a - ? adies generally rom their House alone can Patterns of «ll 
ARMONTUMS —MOORE and MOORES | FUBS.—E. ALLEN, , 230, | Reavnt-strect | ts Her ais Oe ont Owed, Speman tbe commits 


Easy ‘Terms, from 2 gs. per quarter. Carriage free. | Every deseripth 4 i al BK want, | all kinds of Drees Fabrica, be obtained,arranged on the new Regis- 
[llastrated Price- List post-free ee ao ie en tec titcad Med nha aseee 
/ 


ooms, 104 and 105, Bishopszute-street Within, E.C, ve fa warded by post on application ane tnyiten to write Joe He 


tions in every width 


London : Printed and Published at the Office, 2, Cather ine-street 
in the Parish of St. Mary-le-Strand, in the County ¢ 
Middlesex, by Tuomas Fox, 2, Catherine-street, Strand, 
eforesald.—Sarorpay, OctopEn }, 1870. 


D Nicholson and Co , 50 to 52, St, Paul's-churchyard, 


